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PARODY ON “OH NO, WE NEVER MENTIO®, 


HER. rT 
From the Comic Offering. S.J 
Oh no, lL never mention it, 


I never said a word ; 
But lent my friend my five pound note, 
of whichis never heard! 
He said he merely borrowed it 
To pay another debt— 
And since I’ve never mentioned it, 
He thinks that I} forget ! > 


When’er we ride, J pays the ‘pike; 
I settles every treat: 

He rides my cob—he drives my cab— 
But cuts me when we meet ! 

“My new umbrell’ I lent him, too, 

One night "twas very wet; 

Though he forgets it ne’er came back, 
Ah me—I don't forget! 


To Sally Sims, my own true love, 
Few visits can I pay: 
But think how kind my friend behaves, ” 
He calls on her each day ! 
By him I’ve sent rich pearls and rings, 
With fruit and flowers a lot: “ 
The fruit and flowers came safe to hand, 
The rest—my friend forgot! 


a 





Sometimes I treats Miss to the play, 
And, what I can’t abide, 
Is when J just sits down by her, r 
My friend's at t’ other side ! 
Such whisp’riug and such quizzing, too, 
They keeps, to make me fret ;— } 
I know ‘tis only ‘‘ make believe,” 
Bot etil) 1 can’t forget, a” 


“ A friend in need’s a friend indeed ;” 
This J have found quite true : | 
For mine is such a needy friend, 
He sticks to me like glue! 
We're like, they say—for oft have I 
Been taken for—his debts: | 
He makes so free with me and mine. 
Himself he quite—forgets ! 





THE FARMER’S BOY. 
From the Christmas Boz. 

Oh ! who would pine to be a lord, 
And dine each day off plate; 

And see, around a sumptuous board, 
Atroop of menials wait? 

How many share a lot like this, 
With far less real joy, 

If health, content, and peace are his, 
Than the blythe Farmer's Boy. 


What dining-room is half so grand, 
At Blenheim, Stowe, or Kew, 

As Nature for his use bath planned, 
Or boasts so fine a view? 

Compared with his, each proud saloon 
Seems but a tiny toy; 

So rich has been kind Nature's boon 
Unto her Farmer's Boy. 


What liveried menial half so true 
As his companion there, 

Who seems his master’s meal to view, 
And watch to claim his share ? 

Meanwhile, in patient gentleness, 
Released from his employ, 

His horse stands near, whose looks express 
fie serves the Farmer's Boy. 


Further afield the eye may mark 
The harrow dragged along ; 

And high in air, the mounting lark 
Out-pours his merry song; 

Around, bees hum o’er many a flower 
Till sweets that cannot cloy 


‘than reasoning: it is only in athin House, ona question of business, 


Sssembly of men who have seen much ; who have read sparing! 

dress them not as deep thinkers, nor as keen inquirers, oe wn 2 self ows te Se sioaye tan cient, nengh act eatancive ta 
tinetly. pe | members, howe 

eorwe. 8 4 rs, however stron 
— seapeeeeaiwang of the old members, the raising of the voice 
: ° ft ; 

Intense study masters all other pa dhe weap dea ele ad eon eee 


| world yourself, and this the young politician from Oxford or his travels 


~<a “man below yawned forth— What the old woman's at it again!” 









rect taste is the great prevailing character of the assemb! ' - cor 
taste is the best qualification for a fair ‘aaniens, cam $00 
peta? > yn po era a repute that any as 


: smn NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 


- with lhe mw a profession. 
at can pos-| versat tone of the Iouse, ly fro 

bat le tres? Tees partly from the dread of ridicule, | 
House is pre-eminently that of gentlemen, and has the pode w Tah ned toe ohne ; 









(PER ANNUM 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE OFFY 
i HOTEL. 





The fact is, that partly from the con- 


that the generality of speakers have entered the House 


faults and merits. It shows great favour to inexperience; it shows opinions in , men commonly content themselves with expressing 


great indigna 


tion at presumption; appearance, manner, chast 
elocution, grace of expression, have there a greater weight Gna ta dey + cord Then, 


Wey think the plainest, which in realityts often t 
, he 
mooner; they speak rather for their constitwente than for 
» how great an obstacle to improvement is the common 


public assembly in England, (the Ho f ; 
las reed pall poy ee 4. use of Lords scarcely excepted ;) | gift of ee A of acertaiu station in life, and a certain age, 


en without talent is far more ¢ 
stant and far more courteous than that which i c — 
ape ted ry ich talent without character 
You often hear men out of the House say—« O} 
t ; 0 ’ _ i, Soand Ss 
have much weight in Parliament, he deelaims too much.” Now it i 


With 


a full ouse declamation is incomparably more successful 


excited 


andac 
words. 
why @ 
their sentiments without emb P 

have Now tal ce banana ut embarrassment. and thia 
: et ined pose that the House is averse to declamation. 


ly there is 


ledge of their subject are seldom ata loss for mere 

every one in the House is fluent, and that is the reason 
never caretobe more than fluent. They find they eapress 
k therefore they cannot 


gtk complaints of unfairness in reporting, and certain- 
the difference in the world between a speech as reported 


Every day 


that the correct taste we have referred to revolts instantly at all anne. and » speech 8 read ; yet, on the whole, it is rather, in general, the fruit 


cessti y Ornament or unseasonable warmth. 


speculators, sor as ardent politicians; address them as men of the 
world.” And here is one great reason why suceess in general is the 
work of years. To please men of the world, you must be 4 man of the 


must live longer in, in order to become. 
knowledge, but long experience only gives knowledge of the world. 


Great informstion, if of the highest 


greater than the occasion demands. 


r information would be too apt to disdain. 
easily pardoned for fallin 
of the House. When rs. Siddons was teading in her finest manner 
one Of the figest passages in Milton to a delighted audience above, the 


You are far more 








Pe ee \-osmerds, of the ‘ootman are lied 
nan once felt ie be too great for ordinary wsuge. The a ane 


of what a statesman'’s eposch sqyte thanestinal : » is, therefore, by 

it AeclpIne Arena | terial fvowres be , evafore, ¥7 vo menus charmed withthe oraton 
position are at least yee bom these rep sonia: oat indivi 
ships, and a name is therefore much easier made We ividual rival. 


sion was Sir James Macintosh’s on the secon 
Bill—luminous, elaborate, thoughtful, but thoroughly ineflective. A 


‘ series of such speeches, and the cholera morbus would not clear the 


House more completely. 
The favourite tone of parliamentary oratory is essentially conversa- 


tional: the House has a great love for the extempore, a great abhorrence | [rish member!” 


of the prepared. Yet this is a schoolboy feeling, and a preference of 
the smart and clever to the profound and legislative. Information 
deeply hoarded, lucidly arranged, and carefully and logically bodied 
forth, may not shew so much readiness in the speaker as a sharp per- | 
sonal repartee; but itis infinitely more creditable to the talents of the | 
speaker, infinitely more honourable to the character of a deliberative as 

sembly, and above all, infinitely more useful to the country. There is| 
a great feeling in favour of a man who speaks not his own opinions only | 
but that of some particular class. Thus, when Hunt came into the | 
House “ the Representative of the unrepresented,” there was a decided | 
inclination to hear him, vot only as the orator, but also as the organ of 

the mob. With abetter education anda little more ability, he might | 
have obtained, from that reason, a very remarkable station inthe House | 
But he is vapidity itself. Never was there so miserable a twaddler. | 
Yet from the habit of making men laugh; from the mere habit of re- 

lieving a grave and dry discussion with a cock-and-a-bull story about 
the Times newspaper, or his early life, or his wife’s maidservant, or bis | 
driving about London bridge ina one-horse cheise, he is looked upon 


welcomed as change. 
One of the most remarkable things that excite the surprise of a 


House andareputation out of it. Many men receive the closest at 
tention, nay, the most respectful deference in the House, who have 
managed to be utterly unappreciated and even obscure in the coun- 
try. Anew member is surprised to hear the compliments lavished 


to Mr. Atwood 
speakers for the first time, and before he himself was imlued with 
the spirit of the House. Buc it isnot the one speech, it is the ge- 
neral character of Inany speeches that obtain for sach members the era 
of the House; a knowledge of detail, a shrewd astuteness of reply, a 
particular tact, ora particular appearance of sincerity—all these often 
evinced, insensibly create areputation with which the Pablic, judging 
only by single speeches, often ill-delivered, and therefore ill-reporte j 
are thoroughly unable tosympathise. But the most remarkable instance 





Combine to bless the dinner-Lour 
Of the glad Farmer's Boy. 


THE TEMPER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 


By a Member in Five Parliaments. 

If, not being a Member, you have from time to time attended the de- 
bates of the House of Commons; if from the gallery, or the more snug 
retreats beneath it, you have looked along the narrow anc dingy room, 
with its lounging, whispering, inattentive audience; nay, you have 
listened to the best of the orators and the ablest of the reasoners whom 
the assembly possesses, but in moments when they were not excited to 
any extraordinary display ; and if you have attempted to listen to the 
common and motley herd of debaters, it is ten to one but that you have 
formed a very moderate opinion of the talents and knowledge of the 
Representative body. And yet, supposing accident, interest, or money 
were to send you to that Assembly as one of its members, it 1s more 
than a hundred to one but that, ere you had well been one month old 
in your seat, you would find your sentiments of the collective wisdom 
had undergone an astonishing alteration for the better. Canning was 
accustomed to say that the state of the House of Commons was | tter 
than that of the individual within it whose taste might be considered 
the best. Certainly there is an astonishing quickness, delicacy, in the 
fong run, soundness of judgment io the opinion of the House. As cor- 


of this difference between distinction in Parliament and celebrity in the 
country, is Sir Robert Peel. Indubitably and confessediy no man to 
thoroughly moulds and plays with the House. He rises—every one is 
hushed. He begins ‘‘ Mr. Speeker,”’ and in his first sentence you per 
| ceive you are surrendering your attention to a master among the rulers 
| And, in truth, it is scarcely possible to conceive so finished. so consum 
| mate a debater. His elocution is incomparably clear and distinct; his 
tones of persuasion, of candid avowal, or serious expostulation, would 
be surprisingly effective even on the stage His method of reply, his art 
| of winding into the weak parts of his adversaries’ argument, of bringing 
detail to work against a principle, anda principle against a detail; his 
habit of stating a truth on which he affects to ground his case, and then 
spinning from the truth the most disguised, the most ingenious of so 
phisms, are all the very perfection of parliamentary adroitness, and out 
| of Parliament could never have been acquired. And Peel is one of the 
few men inthe House of Commons who have taken great pains with 
| themselves. If notall, at least mort of what you admire in him is the 
result of amazing practice and earnest study. His action, bis tone of 
voice, his smile, the wave of his hand, are as thoroughly the fruit of pre- 
paration as those of any actor even in France, where acting is a science 
as well asan art. He is never theatrical but always dramatic. He is 
to the House what Young is to the stage! 
We have implied that few members of the House take much pains 


It lstoo much the fashion f ) ees being unheard at a distance. 
8 dhe hm phe eahineas meu outof the House to say—' Great | 46 drop the velce towards ihe 


| and most varied order, requires the nicest the rarest skill in its manage- 
_ ment. Nothing the House so little forgivesasa display of superiority 


beginning, and is at 0 loss for the termination.” 


give . some men o ing ns chee 
sud enw tenthes fe ¢ — eer it so despises as refined | the poe Aer, fd ce cheorere 
fe + it bas a great dislike to philoso : . j 
} a bold common-place aaputendl philosophy: a great leaning to| he was a 


| quaint tien y pat; toa well-graced truism which a) late election, The ety 


autiian all ONS would rouse the ex-party to thunder, fall ina 
rial ste, avery one 66k8 owls dbifatrdn. Ly the Piniste- 


as asortof relief from wisdom; and what is despised as buffoonery is | 
| 
' 


new member, is the great difference between a reputation in the} 


of the speaker than the reporter—very few indeed are the voices which 


be *” : we Bw distinetly reach the benches o : 
vogttemetber.” said an old sad Nixhly” distinguished member to | of speech, great dtncinees al cater. cere erent slows 
t of pro . e character of the House is this: it is an nagementof the coice, to force the souad lace the Snead ofa 


it is nearly always the oigest speakers who speak moat dis- 
or musical their natural 
m perfectly articulate in the galleries Lvery one has 


! That fault, 
incurred in order to prevent the greater fault of 
The tendency of most young speakers is 
end of a period: the reporter hears the 
Some Men ere celebrated as orators. ‘There is a humbler ambition— 

There was one gentleman in 
tt-o* the last Sessions whose cheer was something inefleble ; 

Yecad his house hed suffered, we believe, by a mob inthe 
illition of his aristocratic indiguation, denied 


i ogress in eupidre, rushed into the . 
below, than for suaring beyond the intellect | the most Sotateeie of a. on oe Tce tanked lie trictionens 


bil in every cae of them 


You traced the bricklayer’s 


It ja ine opps ton that men cheer; a Ministerial majority are singu- 


eee 
party in op- 


the left of the Speaker, than Wose to the right.“ But ctimbanches to 
we remember hearing Fos once #y—" Commend me to the ebeer of an 
And certainly bere is a generous warmth, « hearty 
self-abandonment, an exbilarating yonesty in the Irish cheer, that is ea- 


| sily distinguishable from the cold, lulf-choked, half-whispered ejacule- 


tion of the Englishman. 

The Irishman, too, is more alive to the merits, end more indulgent to 
the faults, of the young speaker. Letthe maiden orator count those 
who come up smilingly to shake hants, and say something kind of 
his first attempt, and we will wager se will findtwo Irish to one 
Englishman. We have often observed, especially for the last few 
years, how mach louder tLe applauses—tow much keener the enthu- 
siasem—how much broader, too, be it said in justice, are the prin- 
ciples—how much more heartfelt seems the language on Mooda 
nights, when Irish questions are commonly disussed, and the House is 

vretty thin of English members, than on any cher nights in the week 

n fact, the Irishman always throws his heart into whatey er he attempts. 
and now-a-days, when intelligence is growing a matter of easy ac- 
quirement, energy to execute will beeore a more rare ey than in- 
tellect to devise. “Lo our times,” said the great Frederick, “ ignorance 
does more mischief than vice.” In our times, it is not so much i¢ 
norance as indifference. 

It isnot offen that men of literary merit succeed in the House, and 
one reson isthat they are commouly too fastidious. They who have 
Leen studying the niceties of language all their lives, dislike to rush into 
the bold current of extemporaneous speaking—ot omperes.| the half. 
finished sentence—the grammar—the | ald English, into which even the 
best of Parliamentary debaters are often driven Another cause of 


| their want of success is, that they are olten too refined in their reason- 


on Mr. Baring, the respect paid to Mr Wynne, the praises accorded | 
He would be yet more surprised if he heard the | 


ings. An experienced orator, who desiresa cheer some particular mo- 
ment, will plunge voluntarily into some popular common-place, whieh 
in his heart he despises, in order to obtain it. It is seldom that the phi- 
losophieal, fastidious, contemplative man of letters descends to these 
arts; seldom that you bear from him about “ the corrupt Boroughmon 
vers’ on the one band, or “the downfall of our sacred institutions” on 
the other. But these are minor obstacles to success, which # little reso- 
lution anda little versatility easily overcome. The greatest obstacle 
the man of letters has to pte | with, istoo greata susce ptibilit to 
failure Is not that a great speech?" said a member to Charles Fox, 
of the present Lord D 's maiden effort—" Yes,” answered Fox; “ but 
before | judge of the speuker, L must see him fail.” 
And literary men, above all others, are apt to become disgusted with 
a career which tovolves necessarily so many etut bles. One gives it up 
in despondency, another in disdain: a third is atifled by a sneer, anda 
fourth is rendered for ever dam) by » complimentary exposition of a 
bignder. Literary men, too, have an arch enemy to encounter in their 
own reputation—a great deal is expected from them on their first debut 
Now, every one who knows any thing of public speaking, knows that 
of all talents, it is the one which re quires the most study and the longest 
practice. With exceptions so few that they may be dismisses dat onee 
orators permanently great, ore great at the beginning. Few literary 
men bave had any previous practice, when they enter the House ; the 
thousand tricks and mysteries of oratory are utterly unknown to them ; 
they make what os | have been an excellent speech in an unknown 
| member, but whieh, perhaps, froma mere diffidence, a mere want of 
idress in delivery, * considered a failure for them; and thet failure, 
perhaps, W hich ought to excite their energy, only induces their de- 
It is a common thing to say, “ Men find their level in the 
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¢ Yetat 2 moment, as of late, when party runs high, it must be ewned, that the 
less popular party might be more fairly reported. Ws wish they were so. Truth 
ought never to deteriorate from +» 
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House.” 

its level—the tlonzue cues. 
two 


Yet, onthe whole, thoegh any very clever man may 
if he have but ihe hardness of mind to persevere, he is sure 0 
last: there is scarcely an instance to the contrary. 
pily stated—a broad view—# noble sentiment—even @ " 
sion, will cuddenty redeem a series of faiiares, and chain the House into 
attention; é . 
one opportunity mey be lost, many opportuaities never are. 
fortune is, that great genius and great hardnes 
monly united as they ought to be 

There ic avery remarkable feature, and a very 
teristic of the House of Commous—one speech it} ma 
—one failure will never loge it. 
iterate the impression of one success The 
tact, temper and even common sent, ever m 
some of Brougham's 

OF allliterary men, the one 
over every obstacle is Mr. Maca aly ‘ 
tering the {Louse in a signal manner, 9sam erked and c osen — 
of a party, so mach was expecte J from lin that nothing oe orgive ° 
Fis first speeches were, it is trae, cheered and praised at the aomse 
bul they were cavilled at the next day. Some ¢ slled them essays, others 


It rer! ires ait 


vho has the most th 
With lis great reputation,—en 


deciamations. Now they were mere 
@aborate in matter. [tis only within the last few months, only from his 
speeches on Reform, that he has fairly battled his way toa reluctant ad 


high and proud eminence bis brilliant genius—bis pro- | 


sson to ue 
= be {—his generous and no- 


found and various know ledze—hie graspot min J 
ble views—his broad, practical ¥ igoug of common sense demanded from | 
the first. But then, Me. Maecauly was more than the literary man—he 
was a thoroughly-practised and a long-eaperiens d orator before he en 
tered the House , 

Tae common characteristic—and strange af it may seem to those 
anacquainted with the tone of the tlouse the greet drawback tu the ef- 
fect they produce—ol men who both write and speak, is too good a 
choice of words. Itgives the mob of the House the excuse, eagerly | 
grasped at, of talking of pedantry and premeditation. So with the ord | 
Advocate—his first speech was thought the result of at leasta month's 
written labour. Those intimate with that distinguished man, know 
that he never so laboured at any speecn in iis lile IIe could getup | 
essay, not only with the same classical | 


after dinner, and “speak off’ an i 
language, but in the same logical arrangemeutl that the file and the foul | 
copy alone give to min is of n slower orde: His first failure the Lord 
Advecate has now redeemed : the reason is, that bis first failure was an | 
essay—his last success Was 4 spee h 

I could say a great deal about Shiel. He basit in his power tobe a 
, amost effective member; buthe must 
there is not one occasion in fifty in 
succeeds—de 


magnificent orator—to be more 
eternly dismiss his present style ; 
which it avits the House of Commons. Declamation 
clamation of the stern order, the 
--but never the florid order. The man who 
speech, spoken or not spoken at Penenden Heath, has in him the 
real and solid elements of greatness. 
himself! 

Of all species of oratory, the oratory of e@aciliation is the most sue- 
cessful in the long con 
may be enthusiastically welcomed for the moment: 
eceives is oftena seal on the fate of his permanent reputation. 
epithet ‘atatesman-like” is generally applied to the moderate tone. 
House never long forgets that it isan assembly of men accustomed to 
and courtesy wins ifs way to favour in that public circle 
: Mad Brougham been the leader of 


butevery cheer he 
The 


good breeding 
no less than it would do in a private 


he House of Commons, instead of Lord Althtory the Reform Bill would | 


the Comnnitter To be sure, 
iking : there would 
excellent invective 


have been at least six weeks longer tn 
every nightthere would have been m ich figer spe 
have been © bitter words. Master Shallow,’ wuch 
and crushing irony ; and the Reformers would have gone to bed in high 
and the new spapers aext day would have been full of eulogy 


er spirits: 
on “Mr. Brougham’s cutting nitack Retavhen the Bill again went 
mt®™ wotkd have flocked down 


hg pam itt the fis 
Wie ‘@w AVTEANIHE *; wit Pert new ereethess, new delays.— 
They could easily have been stung into the Most vexations ve 


tion by a great orator They were filerall, 
, ‘ coupered man (4 seuse, 


Opnasi. 
SULA sewed Wettee eoeonne udh by 


This ie what out of the 


. eg 
amibe can searcely be underatood, but it is very easy of « olprehe nsion | 


fo any experieneed m This spirit of iwillation, 
rie of temper, was eminenty possessed by Lord Castlereagh 
this, despite his bad reasomog and bad granimear, th 
assembly, and was confewedly one of the adroitest and + 
jeaders that the Lfouse ever knew This, the talent of 
which the Country can sever sympathise with the Hou 


nhberivn i this rheto 


It was by 
the governed his 
t admirabl 
leading, is one in 


The outward 





and visible signe of senna, knowledge, and el wuence, are what the Coun- 
try can alone judye it representatives by he fine, subtle, almost im 
perce; tible acts of gridit gthe House and harmonising : party, are only 


for the House and fr a party to appreciate. Thisis one main reason 
why the House and the Country are at variance respecting the degree 
of eonsideration fo be paid to individual members. Few great orator 
mike great lead rs. The art of iavalanble in attack, is 
often dangerous in defence In ep osition, the art is to « pose you 

danger is 


antagonist: in office, the 


’ 
eroqne nee, 0 


lest vou should « Kpose yourse 

The life of the regular House of Commons uo 
It is a arcely possible, at the first sight, to « 
wearisome At half past three he 


ais net a bed of roses 
meceive anV existence more 


goes down ta prayers; he takes hi 





seat awong cold, desolate benches; petilions come on: long unseas 
able speeches ensue; then perhay the question w hunted down isto 
the cerner of a detail, weere it is worried, mouthed, mumbled for three 
or four hours, and bn lly ese apes, at last, to be hunted again at the next 
ronvenient opportunity At seven perhaps, our assiduous senat r es 
eapes upstairs to a plate of cold ment and a gloss of brandy and wate: 
aud in half an hour aflerwareds, he is fairly re ited till two, nav three 
clock in the morning And per aps t] is labonous cventleman never 
peaks himeeif; | sno particalar interest tI nects cu 
no ambition to gratify he purpose to answe Perhaps for hi rallt ( 
pleasures and luxuries of life await; cheerful society. mu ic, books, wine 
love, all that riches « wn purchase and youth ¢ ‘ What induces the 
choice he hat preferred? Heaven only knows And vet the wore 
Wearisome a pursnit at the beginning, the more seductive it often | 
comes at the end. Business grows upon men more then pleasu onl 
indeed, to men who do not enter into it themselwes, the daily work 
the House of Commons is scarcely bu totus negotii eaput 
ontem ignorant Lut it may be observed. that of all pursuits, those 
which lead t» public speakir enerally en sand tyrannize ove 
mind the most At the Universitic the members of a speakin ub 


rarely think of any thing elee but the club. O 


re ow WALA ‘ 
actors herd togethe: how invariably conversation t ont 

nn afl } 

And its professors So in regar 4 to the Ho a Ay t { me < 
metat dinner, Ay at once to “ that interestin=s delate"—“ M anley 
“ Bir Charlee Wetherel! ‘the sugar ref ‘ and the nd a 

Bill This it rs that makes the ty nembers dali to the 

y ! ; 
we , and ipid to women in particular | lacie weve , 
tien —— ecm oy 

© i ‘ ” preserve « i ) th the Par f 
au) ne the huashancds Aud her ea kedauliffere e betw 
he Frenet d the English woman The re which soc 
pies . 
tion bestows in | e are much more er ¢ than ‘ 

an crantia Encland: vet in Frans women \ ie public put 

j | } - 
and politica mours much hbieher than the 7 rs ef the salon ’ 
would be we I and it here it we t ’ 

Palking of France perhan re is no instances which the Tere 
character the two ti more war an in the National Ae 
semblies he Fre Deor 
“er . rene Opie, only la iv ar sed to deep tho t, love 
dy nlees Th ind, genera o _ TY" uttention of the Ey 

— 1% ‘ ‘ ' . 
ts urned hy eir Nat al Debt and the enormous tazation to mat 
ere of practical business, is but < tiy ol sd to the nobler and lareer 
ruths, and tastens at once uy P ‘ j 1 e) 

J uy 1 i faritumete aad the ; ty 
ufilitres ef detail Madame de Stael o! . —_ madly 

. Vea . er r i ? J Af 


kink in Ihe: ene.) that one . ’ » 
L'Aliewns a'r one ca e excesses in the Frene! 





volu . h d ion of « 
ner n, was the acmisfion of strangers into the Deliberative Aesembly 
4 rst the orators, for the sake o Tact j 
wi - . | eres <a ced trut to words 
atever was most Violent soon grew ‘tshowy. end then the ora 


tors sacrificed men instead of traths. Iu | oglaod, this terrible effect of 
giar this t of 


; -_ ws tion; ind does not always find | vanity could never occur. ‘ t 
© fo an eet SS "There te «great difference between the the whole people of England are looking on the debates in theFhouse | lost in the Howse of Lords is, | fear, a serious calamity. 


| of Commons; and not one man in ten, when he speaks, ever thinks) however, postpone the suecess of our cause.’ LordJohn Rus 
fail repeatedly, | about the reporters at all. \ 
{ success at | the orator turas to the galleries; end Colonel Sibtho ve and Mf i 
A bappy fact bap- | seem the only persons keenly alive to the desire that fu | justice the nest) Is impossible that the whisper of a faction can prevail against the voice 
felicitous expres- morning may be doue to their eloquence and wisdom at night. 


and with mew of real talent and determined courage, though | most distinguishe 
The mix- faulty a representation of the red 0 
sof mind are not so com long, if it had not represented so faithfally the character of the English | person, on the same subject, and with the same fe elings, 
| people!” And this has, at certain periods of history, made it w | 

ry encouraging charac- | John Russell has called it in bis last work, (erroneously, without oubt, | : - a ° 
ke a reputation | if he intended it generally to apply,) via: “an admirable assembly.” | motion justified the assertion.” 
t least six failures to ob-, Happy will be that day when both the opinions and character are re- calumniate it—it was dissolved—dead ! 
worst speeches in taste, | flected in the national councils! ) ‘ 
cde in the House, were | and when the difficulties of our financial system shall no longer encum- | by the words * whisper of a faction,” 
ber and fritter down the genius of a profound and wise people, the more | nor to any motion or any part in the House of Commons—because he in- 

thoroughly triumphed | magnificent and enlarged of human truths may obtain that due and warm 
reception denied them at present é . , 
first meet with the impatience, but wilt finally chain the hearts, of their a former Parliament, on a different bill. It, therefore, 
audience. 
bate; and what is now clever muy then be wise! 


words, and now they were too | tain than ever—produce on the temper of the House of Commons? 


| and they chose Patricians ;’ and this,” added Mr. Bulwer, “ must always 


vehement order, (he passionate order | 
could compose the | held at Birmingham—we know not + hether it professed itsel.to be the 


Let bim only do justice to | chairman of the Birmiagham Union, and we believe itisthe sime ho- 
| dy: this meeting voted an address to Lords Althorp and John Russel 
| expressing the approbation of the assembly. consisting of 150,0@0 »er- 


In the ercitement of party, the violent speaker | 


The | such menacing resolutions were entitled to,—yet still in a certain tone 


- 2. ———— = 





ee 


Through their representatives, theTeporters, at least, and plainly says, ‘ The large majority by which the Bill has been 
It can only, 


, ‘ } sell, writ 
It is curious to note how seldom the eye of | at the same hour to the same person, on the same su! om 


: ‘ bject, and with t! 
unt | same feelings, says, * Our prospects are now obscured for a moment It 


of anation.” And yet the reporter of the Times is not ashamed to put 
It was a deep apd trae remark said to have been made by one of the into the mouth of a British Miniscer—of an English Gentleman, a soleinn 
of living orators, that “ The House of Commons, s0 | denial that he alluded to ‘the majority in the House of Lords " althou a 
inions, would never have endured so that Minister's noble colleague, writing at the same hour to the saane 

ions had expressly 

sappointment if 
ns on General Gascoyne's 
Ah! that poor House !—it was safe to 


Bat we tell the re 
i porter of the 
that Lord John Russell did not and could not bave alluded 


ord | mentioned that majority as the cause of the di 
But the “ majority of the House of Commo 


Perbaps, when that time shall arrive, “Times,” 


to General Gascoyne’s motion— 


troduces the topic, by saying, 


: “our prospects are sow obseured for a 
moment 


Statesmen may arise, who will at General Gascoyne’s motion took place six months bet 


ore, in 
did nut now, and 
The science of legistation may succeed to the arts of de- | lor the present moment, obscure. ‘The existing House of Commons too 
hed passed the Bill, by overwhelming majorities, and Lord John Russel] 

And what effect will Reform—Heform delayed only to be more cer- | bad himself carried it upto the House of Lords, w ith triumphant parade 
and deposited the confident hopes of the motion in the fostering hands of 

What will bethe manners of the Parliament of 18357 Its wwain fea- | the Lord High Chancellor. ‘The opposition in the House of Commons, 


| tures, in this respect, will always continue the same; always, at least, however ingenious and victorious in argument, was too inferior in num. 


while the country itself continues great and flourishing. As wasre- bers to stop its progress, and had in fact, done its worst with the Bill, ten 
marked by Mr.*Edward Bulwer, in answer to the cant assertion that the days before; how then could the House of Commons have been alluded 
people will choose their representatives from the lower orders—‘'* The | to on Saturday, the 8th of October, as having now, apd for that present 
Roman people,’ said Machiavel, ‘ obtained the right to choose Plebeians | moment, wbscured the prospect of passing a bill which ifhad alrea y pass- 

ed? Away with such pretences; if Lord John Russell did not mean the 
be the case so long as mankind feel a respect for those greatly above House of Lords, we say—as we said of Lord Grey—he meant nothing ; 
them, but a jealousy for those only alittle elevated beyond themselves!” | if he did—we must leave the affair to be settled between his Lordship 
I'he assembly will always (always, even if the monarchy of Eagland | and the ‘ imes,’—between the accuracy of the reporter and ibe vera. 
were changed toa Republic,)—always, so long as the commerte of | city of the Minister.* For what may be uttered in the warmth of de 
England overflows the world, and its arts, its sciences, its weatthendare, bate, some allowance is readily made, and neither the expression nor 
he an assembly of men of education and birth. It will be character-| the exact import should be too narrowly criticised; but here there is no 
ised by the same courtesy of demeanour, the same correctaess of taste, | such excuse—bere is a letter,—a deliberate composition, communicating 
the same aristocratic manners, but not the same aristocratic principles. | to one hundred and fifty thousand persons, already in a state of great ex 
The people will choose their representatives from the higher or citement—already thre atening illegal, nay treasonable violence,—the 
vea!thier order; but they wili make those representatives express popular | very event w hich, of all others, was most likely to increase that excite 
They will demand that their oracles should be heard: ment, and exasperate that violence. This composition, which, to say 


opinions butin 





order to give them the greatest solemnity and the more effectual voice, the best of it, seems 
. le ‘ re fen om 
they will suffer those oracles, as at Dodona, to be uttered from the begpen: ‘ * spargere voces 
trees ~ bh, In vulgum ambiguas’— 
——_- 


is written by a cabinet minister. The King’s Paymaster becomes the 
appropriate organ for complimenting a meeting which had come toa 
resolution not to pay the King’s taxes; and the Minister to whose discre- 
tion and judgment the chief share in the conduct of the momentous 
measure of Reform was confided, is the channel by which the decision 
of Uie House of Lords ‘is announced to an infuriated populace as, in 
some unexplained mode, connected with the whisper of a faction. 

We shall be very much surprised if Lord John Russell ever meets 
parliament again as a cabinet minister. Nothing but the singular weak- 
uess of the ministerial bench iv the House of Commons could have 
justified the calling of the Paymaster of the Forces into the cabinet 
It was not originally intended to do so—Lord John Russell had been 
selected to introduce, and had introduced, the Reform Bill, in bis subor- 
linate capacity, but the inefficiency ef the cabinet ministers became so 
obvious, that his talents were thought indispensable to the cabinet, and 
he was called up accordingly. 

The expedient has not been successful—the talents have certainly not 
justified the specialexception. The administration, by losing Lord Jobu 
Russell, will lose little in parliement and less in council; but if he were 
of teu times greater value than he is, it seems to us impossible, that 
after this extraordinary letter, in which all men must recognize eithe: 

‘Lord John Russell to Mr. Thomas Attwood, Birmingham he height of audacity, or the depth of idiotey, he can again appeer as 

“Lhegto acknowledge, with heartfelt gratitude, the undeserved ho- one of the res] onsible advisers of the Crown. If he should be so ven- 
nour done me by one hundred and fifty thousand of my Gowmrtryaem™, | tyrous, it is hardly to be doubted that the House of Lords, om its re-as- 
Our prospects afe now obscured for # momewt, « 1 Virust onty tor® | sembling, will take notice of this—the preeatsor and harbinger of that 
moment. Jt is impossible that the wnisrrr of a FACTION thould pre ies of assaults, insults, and celumnies with which they have been indi- 

tr agurece tue Volce of analion tually and collectively assailed. = 

That the King’s Minister shoulda not, even while returning thenke for As Lord Grey's delicate and respectful hint to the bishe ps Was probat ly 
a personal compliment—of which Lord John may be so short sighted as | the » cause of the attack upon them, so this phrase of another cabi 
not to detect the worthlessness—that be should not have « xpressed some | Net minister has been, if not the signal, at least the forerunner, of an ex- 


STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT.—REPOTM. 
From thelast Quarterly, No. 91. Just received.—{ Continued. | 
While the debate in the House of Lords was going on, ® meeting sas 


Birmingham Political Union or not, but its chairman, at leastyartee 


sons, of their conduct on the Reform Bill; and adding some véeotent re- 
| solutions as to the non-payment of taves if the Bull should be lost. ‘To this 
| address Lord Althorp made au answer, much more civil than we think 


of moderation, unaccompanied by any insult to the House of Lords, or 
anv countenance of the anarchical resolutions: but his answer, which 
in other times would have been justiy censured as deficient in the dg 
nity and reserve with which a person in bis situation should receive even 
} the complimentary part of such an addrress, looks like a model of pro- 

priety and moderation by the side of what Lord John Russcll thonght 
| 


proper to say. We give it as we find itin the public papers:— 
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dissent from the tHlezal and treasonable doctrines with whie!: the « mypli sion of calumnious libels and menaces against the House of Lords 
: 7] < across anier : Rant » es . in ¢ ; 4 : P 
inent was accompanie 1, is sufficiently surprisin >; but that, th azh a se-| in gener UJ, of which there has been hitherto in the annals of turbulence 
rious dereliction of duty, is veniel when compared with his clareeter- | 0 exan ple. The first and most remarkable of these isa placard or 
izing the exercise of the undoubted and constitutional right of the |) handbill, entitled the “ Black list,” which has been circulated with ex 
: P tectnd See ee ° : : . ‘ : : 
eCOr fhranch of legislature as the whisper of a “Faction; the, traordinary profusion, | urporting to give the names of the majority 
shrase i ‘ je nc ol ' : ai. @ " . - . ‘ - J a 
irase in itself is as awkward and poor as its meaning seenis to u ind ith ‘the annual amount of their picwisxcs’' from the public purse. This 
nt « ro ’ , . ' : . : . a F : = ae eget ’ . 
cent and dangerous, Phe opp ition to the Reform Bill, forsoath, has | paperis as ludicrous for its aston hing absurdity as it is odious for its 
vo ‘ 4 ork, ’ P P - '¢ * ‘ > id ‘ 
heen a “whisper” —a pretty audible whisper—expressed in one Partie-| fa'sehood and malignity. ‘To the name of every peer is annexed some 
{ | | ‘ . , ‘ 3 . : o * : 
ment so distinctly as to induce the Ministers to dissolve it: and at the | office or other designation, implying that he is ‘in the receipt of public 
saab House of Commons we should have thought that, from the jegin- | money, with a sum purporting to be the annual amount of such public 
nine ‘ Loa ane . ° ' . °9 Bm ” ° ° PP - > ‘ 
ting of June to the end of September, on every day in every week, and salary tipend,” ‘‘ pension,” or “ pickings There is, we believe 
every hour in every day, they bad beard s mething more than a ‘wbiss| not one item in the whole account correct, and nine-tenths of them are 
per ? the whispers, nudeed, of Sir Charles Wetherell, of Mr. Cre cet, of the mos extravegant mistures of i rance, falsehood, and malevolence 
Sir Robert Peel'—the oe ispers of Lords Carnarvon and Harrowby, and | thatever were compounded, worse indeed than enything which we re- 
+} i wr . ‘ » ones , ws > 
he juke ol Wellington The whispers, too, of a‘ Faction We | member to have seen from the Jacobi press during the wildest fury of 
| . id » |} — ‘ ‘ ' , . . P . : ate ¢ 
ould be glad to have explained to us the ‘ ind féctsof the the French revolution. To extract anv items of this flegitions account 
f to } Be ans , —- _ { ' ' *. . 
setter which unites in one house Sir Robert Peed w Sir Charice We orpecu observation might seem to give some countenance to ethers 
therell; Mr. Baring with Mr. Croker; Lord Chandos with Lord Por. | notepecially contr ond as there really is not one more infamous 
' : . . 7 . 
chester; and in the cther. the Duke of Wellington and Lord Pldén- | thanthe rest, we had determined not to distinguish any—but. on cons 
Lord Lyndhurst aud Lord Tenterden: Lord Cernarvon and Let li deration, and with this preliminary observation, we are Cesirous, really 
row by Except a conscientious and disinterested cy { vrevo f ire history, to give a few specimens of the kind of in 
lot) rey j . : o¢ 6 P " ' . - ° . 
uvionary reform, is there any motive—any hope—any object which ean mt ion whieh the trv scofthe Reform Bill address to that intelligent 
© ets} ted of ing lec 14 . ‘] — t mmat tae = . ' 
pn te {| ving pervaded all these ge: lemer od by what? n ucntial class tor whose use and advantage the said bill was 
ical dictionary is the concurrence in a speculative oninie of nerepne oduce 
’ . , 
Aho never hiv neve wocor ACAIN NAME OFFICE suw 
ind who certainly never ny per ! ' e from | Poke of Dorset : Not known,—supposed £40,000 
' , . . d -* ° 
( ‘ ! Ain ' cou Marquis of Fix , Almoner to the King 2 
het = » discuss es ct excenti Earl of Falmouth = - Son-in-law of Mr. Bankes 3.570 
1 rec : ' . , ' ' : coe * on 
. and who there spoke truurpe Narl of Wilton Son of Earl Grosvenor 4.479 
‘ al ' ; e . . 
nu ce t ’ { this | Tust ted Marjucess of Westminster, a zealous Reformer 
< ! }y " r ty : 7 a P , 
' ( —W the ering | Farl of Winchilsea, - Late Comptroller of the Windsor Est 
on” would he print n! But. awk blishment s C000 
ver a - . " in . 
oe the meant eemed but te The Windsor establishment has ceased tirclre years ago; and 
nal fa ' grr 
or vier e estates of t ! neither Lord Winchilsea nor his father erer held any 
vito { 1 and } (rizue ofice 7 
Howeve J ned in} lace in Parliament | I — on . 4 : — ag 0 
: : 6 | rliament) Parl of Laud e . retired Ambassador : : - 36.600 
’ = ! ‘1 f , > « ¢ ' ° ~ 
t picnic eth seemed to all mankind to be, tells wan Vv isc t Fxmoat! ‘ L I itenant of Rutlandshire - 10 452 
Sina that they are mistaken, and do not understand the Enel tongue. | Lord F ' new Pear af 1] { } } 
We ertract , . rsh i Lord Feversham - + A new Peer of the Wellington bal _ 
Ve extra s extras ' the leas ni 
: nary defence mn the least suspicious orl Pension not known 
v—the Times newena 
} D ' t ] } ( ] irerper 
Lord Jobn R ‘ that as so pointed a call had ber vita , cated hy Lord Lire p l iy 
nhimtn oa ‘ : Lord Arde One of General-Fast Percival’s breed 47,974 
ito expla what sense he applied the expr ss tat tal ad : 
iven the hor } *) ’ . Lord Delarme A new Peer :—a pot-conipanion of 
‘ e gentleman so uch uneasiness ¢ did not hesitate ? ' 
, » , ’ : George IN 10,000 
ilemplated the majority of t e Lords inthe no i IR W T t B 75 
é 7 ( i vf - Vusa ado: t \ er wl 
od j House had un 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ or ‘ ‘ a , ( iJ 
t e Rill elves hadto arree to it. and he wa * : Only a fer weeks of ege und nether he nor even his | 
Isputing that they we perfectly entitled to vote w! vw the ever held any off 
{ proy LD ere t be ctions in Ps ment ute Lord Sydney - - Ranger of St. James's Park 11,426 
r wi looked t eir own interests and pr ed the wh 
t s ‘ sit ef m Bil! mndhe would als 1 1 « ‘ ec ' * While we write ar er awkwar radiction of a pariiamentary assertion 
t certain ger en ine tiononG rel Go rive f Lord John Rus s} rp i Lord John Russell, in ytoa 
I . 
V etr '¢ ‘ ft sere Hon ' qnuestior a in I tl e. itt 1in eH s¢ ( T 
. rnoeé Tt } 
. L ita . s . mor r ( Pim a re Tha 
M ny te | the Noble I s resig and that it ha ccepte 
. ni oducing t s late measu ' ‘ I e st ‘ ‘ portant a me s : a a- 
ea to that } miebt, with equal fairness, minke f a word t ‘ rece with * ¢ n the ministerial benches,” is 
so common the | h languace as faction atement has need a letter from I Howe, which was read to the House 
Now ally 1} bavineg anv reat respect for Lor J hye Ri sel’s n Tuesday = sta Lords p says, ‘if ea r Ler 
1 rstandir we could not kave expected suc ’ ibterf and John Russ . e . “ Times, th e he really mace 
“ leat " , m . I must say bis Lordship made a staiement at irect variance nh rea. facts 
z as is tributed to hit He « not ' ’ 
ty of the House of Lord ; nae | re eee 
: : : ut ¢re might be nsin f ‘ Lord John Rus might, when the que n was first propounded, have said, 
eeneral Graseowne’s motion illustrated the tr f tho as- atthe affair was not in bis department, and that he could not therefore speak 
serth Not mean the House of L rds'—Look when the letter wae | with certainty Pron or he might have declared the question to be one which 
writfea—on Saturday, the 8th October, the very day on the reing ef | Went not to be answered; but as he thought proper to make a statement, it ahould 
which the Lords divided. Not mean the House of Lords oud , | at least have been one not © af direct variance with the facts of the case.” Here, 
the contem aneous letteref his colle . oe i ~ te relore, is another delicate poimt—to be settled between the noble paymaster, 
. bis colleague, Lord Althorp—he manfu ly, | and bis fiends of the gallery 
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( The Lord who was Ranger hasbeen some time dead; and the | in the protection of the House of Lords! aud yetthe noble Premier, | the ground for their reception; sheep, cattle, and horses, wandered, be 

office is mow held by a zealous Reformer, the Duke of | who, when pressed upon by misrepresentation, fies to that sa-| cause there was no one to tend them, aud cither died of hunger, or were 

Sassex.) } cred altar tor refuge, denies to the constitution tue same asylum, and destroyed by hungry settlers whose stock of imported food was ea 

Lord Colville - + = - A Captaininthe Navy — - - 4,600 | suffers one of his eaderlings to denounce the voice to which he bimseli| hausted. ‘This miserable state of things coutinued for sometime end 
“But evee the falsehood, foily, and malignity of this list are surpassed appeals for justification, as the achisper of a factian. Lord Grey should | finally resulted in one still more fatal to the prospects of the colony. 

, its efrontery; for it attributes to the majority, as motives for their | at least be consistent, and when he pours his own private wrongs iuto Though some of the labourers taken out were perish peopers and 

and salaries which are now actually distributed | the bosom of the peers, he should not revile and denounce the oppo- | others of degraded babits, a portion of them had been faithful servants 


otes, all the offices ' ’ . . ; 
pron the menority and many of their Lordships are denounced as | nents ai the Reform Biil for having done exacily the same. in this country, and remarkable for honesty, sobriety, and industry 
@ shall not altempt to pursue in detail the series of outrages against The violent change which took place in the condition of all classes.— 





«till inflaenced by places which they abandoned rather than vote against i p 
their honour and their censcience. als the f ouse of Lords which have followed the signal of Lord Jokn Rus- | the sudden revolution, which converted labourers for hire into land 
Another list, called “the Lords delineated,” gives both the majority aed" tay (ruinpet,—the meetings coavoked by every artifice, yeleve- | owners, and reduced thelr masters to the condition of Inbourers, exerted 
and minority, “with an estimate of the sums received by them or their famt- thd ny failing in numbers and respectability —the nudresses carried to | & most baneful influence on every one. Capitalists, who yet possessed 
lies from the puBtic REVENUE!” of which we need give no other spect: | the fot of the throne, to undermine the very foundation on which the | Piano fortes, fine linen, and other lusuries,—not to mention their im 
men, than that it states the public income of Lord Brougham and \ aux throne rests—the res lutions voted by mobs who neither heard norun- | mense estates !—were reduced, in some cases, to want, and in nearly all 
and his family at £6000, and that of Lord Grey and his family at £8000; derstood them, and reiterated in the newspapers with all that bluster and | to despair, Labourers, whatever had been their habits in Engiand, who 
while Lord Elden is rated at £59,000, and Lord Bute at £65,521.—Lord rhodomontade with which falsehood ewdeavours to conceal failure! set up for themsely es as landowners, vied with each other in improvi- 
Bute, as was stated in the House of Commons, not being in the receipt | We say failure, absolute failure; for the country lias taken no part with dence. When the little capitals which thew had saved by a few months 
of one farthing. hint ] the knots of demagogues who have stimulated these proceedings; many or weeks of labour for hire, were exhausted, so also had the greater ca- 
The nitaral consequences of such publications are exhibited in the | eve@ of those who were friendly to Reform, bave withdrawn ail coun | pitals perished; and thus the labourers fouad themselves without the 
attacks on the persons and property of the peers Lord L yud »yaderry | tenance trom the anarchical agitators, and the whole strength of the bill | means of subsistence either as settlers or as hired servants 
js dangeroasly wounded ;—Nottingham Castle is burned to the ground, and the ministry may be summed up in two words—the Press and the | them then returned to the masters whom they had deserted and ruined, 
_—the ' Btaek List,” of the raction is re-printed and distributed at C 0- PoruLac E! The brutal assaults on persons, and the felonious destruc | insisted on being employed according to the engagements which they 
ventey ;—Lord Aylestord, a country gentleman, little mixed in politics, | tion of houses, have at last awakened the people at large to a sense of | themselves had been the first to break. It is a curious circumstance 
and, in private life, one of the most amiable of men, happens to drive the danger to which life, and property, and private safety, and public or. | that Mr. eel, who took out a gre at number of labourers, was at one 
into the town; what avail his private virtues or his public honour ’— der,—in fine, our laws, our religion, and our liberties, are exposed by the | time without bands to cultivate » portion of his immense grant, and at 
his name is in the “ Blaek List” as a Groom of the Bedchamber and | principles of the Radical Reformers. That portion of the public which | another time, as we bave been informed, was obliged to take refage in 
Colonel of a regiment, with pickings of £7750 a-year, and he is imime- has been called liberal, begin to suspect that the liberality which makes | an island from the violence of the deserters, who, when they had no 
diately assaulted by the mob—the “ Black List’ in band—and with free with other men's gvods is somew hat questionable ; and even the thing left expected to be maintained hy him, who had little ” nothing 
sone difficulty escapes from their blind and bruted violence. Ww ell; | working Classes are in the painful progress of learning a very wholesome | left. The coufusion and misery that ensued muy be easily imagined 
his Lordship is not a Groom of the Bedchamber, nor has he a regiment, lesson of statistics,—that where property is not secure, there can be no! ltendedin a second emigration of great numbers, both eepitalists and 
sor has he pickings to the amount of £7750 (how precise the sum!)— industry—that where wealth becomes alarmed, work will fail—aud when | labourers, to Van Diemen's Land, where capital obtains high profits, and 
he has no place, no commission, nor even seven pence per annum from rents are not paid, wages must be lowered. ‘The tradesmen of London labour high wages; and at present the only settlers at the Swen Kiver 
the public. In the same way the Eari of Tankerville is way-laid in have, for many months past, discovered these truths, and so have the | area few persons—few in comparison with the number who emigrated 
Darlington. We know not whether that mob carried as their banner, | starving workmen whom they were obliged to disiniss; and they all feel | (rom England—persons ot undaunted mind and very prudeut babits, 
the “ Black List” in which bis Lordship’s relations ure denounced as | that the Reform Bill, by throwing doubts on the permanency of our pre-| who are still strugeling with the difficulties created hy the unguarded 
sinecurists for £2455, but, at least, the populace were apprized that he sent system of society, has been the real cause of the uneasiness which | profusion of the goverument in its disposal of waste land. These per- 
was one of the Faction which whispered away the rights of the people. agitates the public mind, and of the want of confidence and security | sons have lately addressed a petition to the parent government, praying 
We have seen similar ae in London;—we have heard of them | which paralyzes the sinews of industry. | that they may be supplied with convict labourers; although one of the 
in all parts of the country. ord Grey told the House of Lords, on} —s— circumstances originally urged in favour of the Swan River project, was 
the 12th of October, that the Ministry had taken every precaution for | PROJECTED NEW COLONY. that the settlement was not to be di moralised by the immigration cf con 
the protection of persons aud properties of their lordships. Will any viets. Why are convicts tow urgently demanded? Because conviets 
one do us the favour of naming a single instance in which the perpetra- From the London Lit. Gazette | cannot immediately obtain land, bat must labour for a time as servants 
tors of any of these a have been brought to justice by the inter- Ia the olden times the proposition to found a new colony would have | Why can none other lift convict servants be retained!) Becwuse of the 
vention of his Majesty's Ministers? Lord Londonderry was assaulted, | attraeted general and deep attention; but in our days we are so accus | unwise regulations of Cie government for the disposal of waste land 
and almost murdered, under the windows of the Home Office; —Notting- | tomed to extraordinary events, that great and useful ones excite atithe | Merein lies the secret of the failure, so far. of the Swan River project 
ham Castle was burned by the constituents of his Majesty's Attorney- of the consideration due to them. ‘The pamphlet before us,* and the | By all accounts, the soil and climate of the colony are as fine as they 
General ;*—Has any rioter or incendiary been yet punished for these | annexed communication by an able writer, contain so much of what we | were ever represented to be. ‘To the want of labour, and to that alone, 
atrocities? Has any libeller been prosecuted? Has any preacher of | consider to be trie in principle, and valuable in application, on the sub-| may be traced all the evils that have «Micted this infant colony 
sedition been silenced? The Attorney-General and the other subordi- ject of emigration, that we Cres much satisfaction in calling the atten-| In the new colony, provision is made for securing an ample supply of 
nate agents of the government might well ask ‘‘ where are we to begin?” | tion of the public to both. Indeed, they seem to have made a consider labour at all times. This, the one thing needful, is provided for by a 
should a criminal informetion be filed against the Prime Minister for | able impression apon our colonial department, if we may judge from | very simple regulation. No lnnd is to be given awny : all lund is to be 
quoting the Second Book of Kings, c. xx. v. 1. with the intent of pro- | the following notice in the ff lars Courier of last week. where they | sold to the highest bidder above a fixed minimum price; and the whole 
euring the Lord Bishop of Winchester to be burnt in effigy? or should } are evidently acted upon to a certain degree, as far as they could be in | produce of sales is to be employed in conveying labour to the colony 
an indictment be preferred against John Russel!, Esq. commonly called a colony established on u different plan. | By selecting the emigrants taken out cost-free; by confiming the offer 
Lord John Ruseel, for that he, &c. had called the House of Lordsa fac- | #Phe'Com mission for Emigration have caused it to be intimated that | of a free passage to your married or marringenble persons of both sexes 
tion,—by reason whereof the Earl of Aylesford was dragged out of his , government ave determined the sums produced by the sale of lands in | in equal proportions, the grestest amount of labour will be procured at 
€ arriage, and the Marquess of Londonderry beaten from his horse ? New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land to the emigration of un-| the least cost Thus the purchnser of land, thongh be will appear to 
These difficulties and dangers (for such we have no doubt the Minis- | married fewales to those colonies, under certain regulations. Females} buy land, will, in faet, buy labour, and at the cheapest rate. Bo that 
tess begin to feel them), and others still more serious, arise from the un- ' between the ages of 15 and 30, members of families about to proceed | no labourer will be able to obtain land until be shall have procured a 
natural alliance which has been made between them and the Radicals— | to the colwnies, may receive £¥ each, from the commissioners, to be paid considerable sum by labouring for hire; and when he shall become a 
between the King’s government and those who have hitherto been the | to the heads of their families, or the captain of the ship in which they landowner, his place will be supplied by other labourers, to be seat out 
enemies of all kings aad of all governments. We wil! not now discuss | aré conveyed: if not forming part of a family, and possessing the funds | with what he shall have paid for land 
questions that have been mooted elsewhere, whether the Ministers have | n@@@asary, in addition to the £2, to complete the price of their passage, The adoption of this principle in the disposal of waste land appears 
excited, or only connived at, or only failed to prevent, the attemps of | they wilt be admitted as candidates forthe bounty of government. As | admirably calculated to prevent that dispersion, both of enpital mud In 
the mob to usurp the government—whether they are the masters of the | sOomasa sufficient number of persons have signified their wish to emi- | bour, to which the ill euecess of the Swan Kiver colony must he attri 
victims of this new power in the state-—or whether, which is still more | erate, andthe conditions have been complied with, the commissioners | buted; in the present iwetance, it is to be secured from the begioning, 
probable, they are, in a certain degree, both, having evoked a spirit | will teke up a vessel forthe conveyance of these emigrants, into which and throughout the colony, by a Royal ¢ harter, which it is understood 
which they cannot lay, and having, as Sir Robert Peel pictured it, | me other passengers will be admitted. Should the number of applica- | his Majesty's government will grant to the Company now in the course 
ereated a Frankenstein-monster, which has become the object of their | tians be too great for the funds, females who contribute the largest pro- | of formation ¢ * 
disgust and theirterror. Be all this as if may, the result is clear—the portion of the cost of their passage, will be entitled to a preference ; This Company is to possess a capital of £500 000; of which som 
country is not governed by the King or his Ministers; there now really | but, in the absence of other distinctions, priority of application will | one-fourth is to be paid to the government for land and to be by the 
exists, what was formerly a political fiction, ‘ something behind the throne | form the rnle of selection.” government _imme diately expended in supply ing the € omeort with la 
greater than the throne itself’—thePress andthe Porvtace! Behind the} The original cause of failure at the Swan River appears to have been | bourers With another portion of the Company's capital, the abourers 
throns—did we say ?—No—the feeble expression breaks down under the | an inattention of government to that irrational desire to obtain large \ so sent out will be employed in founding a town onthe Company's land, 
fact—they are on it—they are above it. Need we give instances’?—they | traets of wilderness, which belongs to most emigrants from an old to a | and otherwise increasing Us value by ronds, docks, bridges, Ao. ; #0 thet 
are flagrant at every corner of our streets, in every placard that in- | new colony. The inhabitants of an old country, in which competition it may become the seat of gov eroment and the centre of commerce 
flames the lower orders, in every journal which perverts the upper-—in | forland, arising from density of population, renders land highly valu- With another portion of their capital the Company will defray all the 
meetings, processions, riots, burnings, plunder, and even murder; but | able, imbibe a belief that land by itself is riches, and that to possess | expenses of colonial goverament, antil the male adult population sball 
there is one instance so curious and characteristic of the men and men- | a large territory any where isto possess wealth. The truth, however, is, | reach ten thousand, whee @ legislative assembly is to be called, and the 
sures of the day, that we think it worth preserving beyond the epheme- | thatland so long as it is without population, is absolutely without value; | colony is to defray its owa expenses of government, besides core. lo 


Many of 








ral existence of the newspapers. - - and that the valwe uf tawde depends altugether on caumpetition, whieb | the Company what the Ip(tee shall have ads anced on that score he 
On Wedaesday, Ocivver 12.0, the rime Minister, on returning home | js strictly regulated by the proportion between population and land remainder of the capital of the Company is to be advanced te sett ers 
about eleven o'clock at night, found in his house, uninvited and unex- | This truth, like many otber plain truths in political economy, never | possessing some capital, who may purchase land either of the Com- 
pected, sixteen persons, calling themselves a oe from the parish- | strikes the vulgar observer of what takes place in an old country. | pany or of the government. lus, up to the extent of £126,000, 
es of Westwinster, of whom the only names that have reached us are | Such a one, seeing that land exchanges for wealth, is contented to believe | persons having, let us say for example Low may take sharesto the 
those of Mr. Carpue, a medical man, but of which class of the profession | that landis wealth; and if be emigrate ton new country, he concludes, | amount of £10 in the Company, borrow £1000 of the company, and 
we know not, and Mr. Place, a tailor. that in order to become rich, he Las only to procure an extensive grant of | so retain their entire capital for use, besides reaping a share of the Com 
Most readers will think that Lord Grey’s personal and official station, | ground. Hence his ardent desire to obtain a province of wilderness, | pany’s profits, to be derived from the re-sale of their land ot a mech en 
as well as his pubtic duty, required that he should have at once and ex-| without the least regard to those circumsiances which could alone give | hanced price The instances cited and especially that of the prospe- 
plicitly rejected all communication on subjects of the highest and most | value to his possession. | rous Canada Land Company, of the repid inctense in the velue of land 
vital national importance with any persons under such circumstances, To the delusive notion, that land is valuable in proportion ety | to l whieh occurs in parts of new ¢ olooies where populslion congregates, 
and with such persons under any circumstances. His Lordship, how- | tts extent, the government, in founding the Swan River settlement, lent | leave no doub(that, if this Company should fixthe seat of government 
ever, was taken by surprise, if not Ly assault, and be nay, perhaps, un-| the greatest encouragement, by bestowing the first grant, to the extent and the centre of commerce on their purchase, ard if, moreover, every 
der the suddenness of the invasion, be excused for having submitted to | of 509,000 acres, upon the cousin of a cabinet minister, It was eup-| appropriation of landin the colony should produce a correspond! .g in 
the required interview. But mark the inconvenience of taking the apo- | posed by others, that what the government considered good for Sir crense of the colonial pepulation, the grant of the Com many will rapidly 
thecary and the tailor, and the other fifteen parish deputies, into the ca | Robert Peel's cousin, would be good for them; and others, therefore, | acquire a great increase of value. Upon the whole, their prosperity is 
binet, and intrusting them with views of state policy--mark also the fur- ' applicd for large tracts of ¥.aste ,ut it was impossible to give the first | made dependent ov the prosperity of the colony and all the regulations 
ther inconvenience of the Prime Minister being obliged to sub:mit /grant in the best situation to more than one person; hence arose a | appear to be framed with a view tothe general advantage, as a moans 
these conferences (however constitutional and proper they might other- | charge of favouritism and jobbing against the givers. In order to meet | of profit to thems Ives : 
wise be), at midnight, and, to discuss, single-handed, without a cel | this charge, regulutions were framed, by which all were allows dtu ap The sound principle of a If-government, and the return to the old 
league, or even a secretary to bear witness as to what might pass, these | propriate an unlimited quantity of land, on the condition to which Mr fashioned but excellent syetem of charter, tastoad of leaving the colony 
high national tupics with Mr. Carpue and Mr. Place. Peelhad subsctibed—that condition was, an investment of capital on | always dependent a fie minister at home are advantages wie h will dis 
When the foreign courts, whose envoys no doubt have taken care to | the land at the rate of 1s. 6d peracre. Thus the longing for a vast ter- | tinguish this from all Me! modern colonies: and we must add, gehen 
report so important a speech, arrive at this magnificent peroration, there | ritorial possession was easily gratified. It wasindulged in the most | government deserve high eredit for op tee | an copernnens, © te 
will be, we suspect, but one government in Europe which will compre: | reckless manner promises to be auc cessfal, and which, if it ce d succeed, must Mens to 
hend what it means. At the Patais Royal it will be understood and aj Many persons possessing from £1000 to £10,000 either emigrated or the destruction of that tystem of patronage, favouritism, anc Da ) ring in 
proved— sent agents to the colony, and obtained as much land as their capitals | the disposal of new land, which, however injurious to any colony where 
“Solamen miseris, socios habuisse doloram would enable them to claim. During the first year of the settlement, | it prevails, a selfish colon | Secretary would not bave abandoved 
Louis Philippe and Casimir Perier will be delighted to find themselves j the extent assigned was at least five times of all the land granted in | The rules and re puletions of the charter which is ro ae eg wt 
au niveau of England; and the French Revolutionists, having endea-| New South Wales during a period of forty years. Land became or | Company and found the colony, are to eatend to all settlements oes 
voured in vain for forty yearsto raise themselves to our level, will be de-| rather was allewed lo continue, a mere drug, of no more value than the | may be formed on the sonthern coast of Australia, between the 132¢ 
lighted to find that we have lowered ourselves down to theirs | atmosphere above it. The capitals taken out « ould fructify—could be | and 14) st degrees 9 ‘ net longitode, and the 04 fie oe wp te <= 
But this episode is not vet concluded—as soon as Lord Grey dropped | preserved, indeed—oaly by being used on the land in conjunction with | The spot fixe d onfor the Sret settlement be Port Line - amas r ‘ 
the mask of the “Courier,” Mr. Place Inid aside the domino of the | jabour: but, the labourers taken out, finding this and holding the same | harbour at the entrance ef Spencer a Gulf (see any we } or 1" “ae 
Chronicle,” and in reply to the Prime Minister's speech, has published | wild notions as their masters concerning the value of the mere soil, re | particular description is a by Fiiadgeve. The latltede Boeneer 
a letter with his own name, in which he avowsand defends his former! fsed to work for those who bad definyed the cost of their passage. | corresponds with that “ Sydney and the Swan sig a rn ALi ° 
statemen's, and, prok prudor ! plainly tells Lord Grey, thatiususcciiuus jue indentures, by which they were Loand for a given term ai a fixed Gulf tie “ it it a in ? week ape preg. ’ og hd et — 
in the House of Lords were not correct —thut every unbiassed man must | rate of wages, were cancelled de facto, by the state of the colony, in| coln is an is land, to which Flinders geve the nam g , 








some to aconclasion the very reverse of his Lordship’s declaration,— | whiel: no police regulations, nor even any laws, had yet t iken root, in | sequence of the pre -% — r ni or — pi» as a. Se 

ai what his Lordship did state was:---- 1. That it was contemplated to | whieh the most painful end least profitable of tasks would have been to | about 89 miles lor ; Y - my i“ ehtaine 1 fram ersons who have 
prorogne Parliament till after Christmas. 2. That Ministers did not in- punish or pursue refractory bond-servants If these people worked at | ands stisfact ry | rene Oy 108 a ¢ ) rs . - tend ined te 
tend to recommend a creation of new peers. 3. That the bill whic h | all for hire, it was only until they bad saved the very small capital which | ¢ arefully examined it, and especially from Capt. Su ; 


. * ‘ aah - te , vt 9 w i yondon, and who passed an satuma, winter 
had passed the Commons, and had been rejected by the Lords, was not! would enable them to set up as landewaers at d cultivators on their own | ship Lang, who is now Ia London, I ’ 


: ‘ j ‘ | 7 " | “} « 
10 bo again presented to the Commons—And, finally, having thus fast- | aeeount ; consequently, the possessors of large capitals and large grauts and spring, on the island 
ened on Lord Grey all that Lord Grey had in his own place and person | were soon left without labourers. As other capitalists arrived with In- — 7 : . 
: < . “ : . ' as . 2 » . ’ , . 
denied, the tailor concludes with calling the statement in the “ Courier,”’! hourers. those whose capitel was perishing for want of labour where | THE PERILS OF PENMANSHIP. 
which was either written by Lord Grey or by his authority, “ false quota- | with {, employ it, offered extravagant wages to the new-comers of the | A damn’deramp piece of penmanship ax ever Leaw in my life, 1 cae road your 


wons and scandalous imputations class of labourers, and thus seduced them from the service of those who 
We have given more attention to this topic, than at first sight such an | had brougbt them to the col ny. But these extravagant wages, again 
instance of vnlgar presumption and ministerial imbecility might seem to speedily enabled these new-comers to set up as cultivators on their own 


deserve—but, “ha nug# seria ducunt in mala:’ this whole transaction | pecount 
—t4) 


Bur here. there are euch handles, and shanks, and dashes, 


: d y we 
pret hand ver Bhe Stoops to Conquer 


that one can scarce tell the head from the tai 
| L wonder whether this will be legible to the printer! Imarve! whether 
: ‘ . Ae e Atlength, nearly all the labourers who were taken out cost. | this dull prose will appeer ae such, or glitter in the pages of the Monthly 
ms infrus on—the reception—the conversation—the publication—the | free had deserted their masters; and almost all the oepitalists were | ‘in the gew gan of weree No matter: for the sake of « thousandia 
eontradiction—the re-assertion—the explanation in tbe House of Lords, | reduced to the necessity of working in (he same manner as their Inte inv own situntion b will risk all besides, | have begun toreform! Por 
end finally, Mr. Place’s charge, that Lord Grey's explanation in the | servants. No one who lshours for and by himeelf alone can manage poe hr te word—whet does it mean’ Bat phea' | must keep Uat fore 
H —_ of Lords was incorrect, and that the statements in the “ Courier” any beta very small capital; the larger capitals therefore, perisbed. | political article ; 

were false and scandalous—all contribute to show into what hands the | The Ranks of the Swan River were strewed with implements of hus Among Lord Chesterfield's dogmata on minor morals, is en impere- 
government of this country is fallen—upon what principles it is adminis | handry, and the ruder manufactures, beceuse there wae no one to use | , veinionetionto write a clear and legible band. This wes very easy 
fered; and above all, the story reads us this salutary lesson, that when j them : seeds rotted in casks on the beach, because vo ove hed prepared for his lordship torecommend, bet I should like to know if T prestived 
bullied by the populace and belied by the press, the Lar! Grey, like the | i i Let thet, t be as it may, thie! know’ thet 

‘yer. : ’ ae oo 7" bee-or=s : what he preacher ot at, however as y. 
Aati-reformers, can find no retuge from the violence and the slander, but ;  * Plas of a Company to be estebiwedfor the am pe of founding a Colony ix Northe whole of my life l have bese try! te realise bis direction, 
a | Seatbern Australia, purchasing Land therein, U rg the oo pur. | without belag able to arvive at ite eo Bet thoughd eeu 204 
* Ge Thomas Denman, whe is a Member for Nottingham, | Chased for the Reception of Ratigrasts, London, 163!. Ruigway aad Some | 
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improve say hand-writing, I can improve Chesterfield; and when I| been too ridicatous to have iaid the mistake on-d hand-writing, whieh | get the past, my Maria,” | exclaimed; “ the future is ours :—this very 


ublish an edition of his works, su far from its being a minor moral, I 


Providence, for inscrutable parposes, always chose to make say ous} 
| 


shall give it e brevet of en. as its importance deserves, aud as the | thing, when { meant another. I therefore submitted with a good grace, 


few remarks which I have 


Whether I shall convince the world, | kuow not; but, at all events, I) dest request, made a few days after our wedding, to be allowed to see | 


preach with an honest conscience, in token whereof I am at this mo- 
ment paying six guineas a quarterto a writing master, to teach me a new 
mode of making pot-hooks and hangers—ecce signum! : 
specimen: [hope it will not lead the printer far-a-field—that he will be 
able to intypify the lesson I would convey, so that it may vot remain 
like every other written communication Lhave ever made—a labyrinth 
of black strokes upon white paper—as full of meaning, and as impossi- 
ble to be understood, as an original copy of Confneias. [have often 
wondered why, coasidering that my ease is no uncommon one, it bas) 
not become customary, in this improving age, to establish private prin- | 
ting-presses, for the embodying and eapression of all epistolatory cor- 
respondence whatever. We have a glimmering of the propriety of this 
plan in the printed formula of invitations. We do not entrust them to | 
the misconceptive hazards of the autographic art; thea why far dearer | 
things—our love-letters—the sacred eommunications between man and 
wife? When I consider the events of only my own life, Lam lost in 
wonderto imagine the blindness that leads us to consign these vital con- 
cerns to mere ordinary penmanship. ‘The only way in whico I can ac. | 
count for it is, that bad writers, with that self-esteem whieh is one of the 
innate qualities of our nature, pretend to make easy work of rending | 
their own scratches for the sake of coming to the conelusion—not that 
their scrawl, but the perverse reading of their correspondents, is to 
blame. My eyes, however, are opened; these confessions of a modern | 
hieroglyphicer bring other people to their senses. 
The foregoing observations may be looked upon in the light of a ge- 
neral admission. I will now come to particulars. I was almost about 
to say that [was bora with a natural incapacity for forming those out- 
ward and visible signs of our inward thoughts, by which so much of the 
action of our life's drama is carried on; but, though [have read of him 
who ‘‘lisped in numbers,” I never heard of any infant that was pre- 
cocious enough to write either billet-dour or lettre peremptoric in his 
cradle. But, Alas! Icannot get over even this first stage with so con- 
solatory a reflection; for boys can and do writé, at an age when I was 
still labouring at the ecquirement, or, rather, the non-Acquirement, of 
the peamanlike cmployment of «these pickers and stealers.” My mis- 
fortunes, consequently, began early. My exercises were always incor 
rect—not per se, but because the master therein read any thing but that | 
intended to say ;—many treats were prepared fur me,a week before I 
was able to partake of them :—I received a brilliant vew pair of skaits, 
‘at my own particalar request,” as it was said, on Midsummer my A 
and a severe reprimand for my gormandizing propensity, in asking for 
© peaches in march.” when, as Heaven is my witness, whet I wrote was, 
that my “teaching was onthe march.” 

Things grew worse as [ grew older, [ was suspected of numberless 
‘white lies,” for observations whieh really deserved the ‘“albo lapide 
notata” of Ovid for their truth; nay, I was even suspected of pro- 
founder falsehoods, at the very time that I was priding myself on my 
immaculate veracity. I received the character of being addicted to the 
vulgar propensity of inflicting hoaxes on my friends, while in reality I 
never was guilty of a mystification during the whole course of my life. 
Once IL put a whole family—father, mother, three sons, five daughters, 


and two maiden aunts, into deep mourning, by what I intended to be a | 


most joyous announcement of a wedding; nor was this the worst part 
of the business; they went to a race-ball in crape, and met the defunct 


as a bride, bedecked with white satin, and the rosiest of §miles; the con- | 


sequence of which was, that one of the five daughters, a dark beauty, 
and my especial favourite, never forgave me for having thus interrupted 
a prosperous flirtation, up to that time existing between her and a marry- 
ing baronet; he danced the whole evening with a girl dressed-in couleur 
de rose—a blushing evidence that the odious black was the cause of bis 
defalcation. 

This was but one out of many disasters. A grandmother, through 
my ingenious Merogiy Enos, received intimation that her grandson 
intended to cut ber, because he had heard that she was going to marry 
again. An octogenarian uncle vituperated me for asking for a legacy, 
when the outside of my demand was, to be allowed to pay my respects 
A maiden aunt was furious, on my congratulating ber on the birth of 
twins, overlooking a whole line about her pretty lap-dog, Flora, which 
I had flattered myself I had made particularly legible; and my father, 
in a fit of the gout, hurried up to town, on reading that his house was 
buruved down, when all that ft had done was, to tell him a comical story 
about an old prude, who had fainted away because the cat spit at ber, 


and who could not be recovered till burnt feathers had been put under | 


it be, dear?” 


the precious mauusreri; t which bad brought us together. It was burned. | 
“ I would have preserved the dear relic in cotton and roses,” said my | 
This is my first : bride; “ but it was such a scrawl, that I could not read one word of it.” 
' 
' 


May I then ask,” cried I, “how you knew that it was @ proposal of 
marriage”—'' Heavens, John! how ean you ask that? What else could 


After all, I never had reason to regret this chance-medley. My wife 
is a sensible, agreeable, good-tempered woman—and our sole matrimo- | 
nial disaster is that we cannot read each other's letters. I confess it, te! 
my shame, that when I became a married man I grew utterly regardless | 
of my graphic improvement, and my printing press was never vought. | 
I fancied that there would be small necessity for written communica- 
tions between my wife and me; and, besides, scrawl! as he will, I ima- 
gined thet a woman had some natural instinct bestowed on her for the | 
purpose of making out her husband's writing. I do not know whieh of | 
us wrote the most illegibly :—mine is a sort of straggling hiatus-looking 
scrawl, right up and down, with a flourish at intervals by way of empha- 
sis :--My wife skims over the paper, for the most part, in a meandering 
rig-zag, which disdains stops and paragraphs, paragraphs, with the 
additional advantage of a word being now and then dashed under | 
-—-and that, of course, the most really unreadable word of the whole | 
sentence. | 

What is it that I have said ?—A woman can always make out her hus- | 
band s writing! Fond delusion! fatal mistake! [have a hundred ex- 
amples to the contrary; but two or three, I doubt not, will suffice as 
scarecrows. Ipresented her with a copy of verses on the anniversary | 
of our marriage; ond if I may be allowed to say as much, in my own be- 
half, there were some peculiarly interesiing lines amongst them: but 
just as I fancied ber fond look was melting over tenderness, she threw 
them with the air of a tragedy-queen into the fire, and burst into a Belvi- 
dera-ish flood of tears:—I never could learn why. I was only told) 
that ‘twas a barbarous wretch, and that ‘‘ 1 wanted to sacrifice her—a 
victim to my cold-blooded philosophy :" and this, too, though I did all | 
in my power to induce her to believe in the authenticity of a cypy 
possessed, written in a neat round-teast hand (the spelling, to be sure, | 
a little incorrect) by my valet. I once wrote from the shooting- 
lodge of Lord B 











and six wash-balls. On another occasion, she was away on a visit, and 


ing of it, to heighten the remonstrance and sink the tenderness, so that 
her answer, Which was unusually bieroglyphical, flashed indignation 


and reproach from one end of the crowded paper to the other ; at least to | —s ; 
| : pay . pepeles and winning manners are numerous; he seems to have derived 


the best of my conscience and belief it did:—but there was a postseript, 
and as [have often heard, and even believed, that a lady's P. 5. is 
the fiist of her correspondence, I dedicated four hours and « half. cop- 
secutively to the most serious study of it; after which [ rose frgm my 
chair fully convinced that the only terms of renewal of peace that she 





by the 29th. 
With this postscript I had every reason to be pleased—first, on ac- 


| count of my own indefatigable ingenuity that had enabled me to decy- | 


| pher it so correctly, and secondly, because I was able to trace in it a 


| kindly feeling on the part of my wife, though she had chosen to read my { 
letter wrong, and then fly in a passion with her own interpretation of it: | 


the dear creature knew how anxious I was that she should become an ac- 
complished horse woman, and how it pained me to see her so timid when 


and ineredible were t 


Engiand and Irelan 
sound judgment: itis an agreeable mixture of sketc 
| manners, of character, with philosophical observations, showing gthe 
| man of many lands and many thoughts. 





day will I engege the most eminent writing-master that London 


sesses; while for you I will purchase a dozen large-text copphunhooand 
ere thrown together will satisfactorily prove. warvied my feir correspondent, and limited my remonstrance to a mo-! together we will leara to write.” ss 


— 
TOUR, 
In England, Ireland, and France. By a German Prince. 
This book is an original, lively, and sensible collection of remarks on 
, by a person peculiarly weil , ape to form a 
es of scenery, of 


Pleasant it is, or at least 


gratifyingto the curiosity, to see ourselves as others see us; peculiarly 
however, is it gratifying when the observet is one whose judgment 
|is to be respected, and who clothes his decisions with a rich store 
| of fancy and illustrative remark; still more is it agreeable, when the 
tharacter of the writer also isso far disclosed as to attract the involun- 
tary good-will of the reader. 


Such a man is Prince Puckter Muscan, 
and such is his book. We are gratified by his praise, the more flattered 
on account of its discriminativeness: we are amused, and even in- 
structed, by his descriptions; and we become attached to him as the 
mostamiable and sensible traveller it has been lately our lotto fallin 
with. 

We have long been of opiniou, that Englishmen who went abroad in 
search of the beautiful and picturesque, were acting with more than 
their usual absurdity, and under a degree of delusion of an extreme 
kind. Our experience had miserably undeceived us; and certain we 
are, that if travelling in England were not so expensive to foreigners, the 
men of taste in Europe would invariably selectthe wilder and more 
romantic parts of our own Island for the purpose of indulging the eye in. 
scenery and the mind in the pleasure of the imagination, f the trea- 
sures of our manufactures, of the curiosity and marvellousness of our 
machinery, of the vastness and excellence of our institutions, we say 
nothing; they are universally granted. Full justice is here done to the 
beauty of the country, the picturesqueness of the ruins, and the wealth 
and splendour of the mansions that stand in graceful{contrast tothe me- 
morials of the past. The Prince appears to have had universal access ; 
and when he had it not by his letters, he acquired it by his manners and 
information. We have, as a proof, a most agreeable incident of a 
bookseller at Monmouth, of whom he was buying a Guide,’’ dragging 


for a fresh supply of gunpow der, and by the next him into tea with his family ; and when they found he had lost his pocket 


which was actaally wriften down:—my letters home never said what [| coach received half a dozen tooth-brushes, a pound of prepared charcoal 


book, fancying it’ contained all his travelling money, of their offering 


| him the joan of a five-pound note, in the most delicate manner, “ just 


} “ey 4 +a 
having overstayed her appointed time, I wrote her a letter full of ten- | to relieve him from any little embarrassment, and to be returned an 


| der remonstrance; by a customary fatuity she contrived in her read. \ 
} 


| land would the feelings have so far expanded as to open the strings of 


time when he came that way.”” The invitation to ening heart 
might elsewhere have been given, butin what other country than Eng- 
the purse in a manner so generous? Other instances of the Prince’s 


information from every source, and never to have disdained a sensible 
or an amusing person, whatever may have been his condition in 


But Ireland is the country for an observer; and if the descriptions of 


} » Pri , i , 
had to offer were that, as she was prolonging her visit on account of the itby Prioce Pucuten does not astonish all Europe, we are very much 


hunt that was about to commence, my calumet must be tendered to her} 
in the shape of “a habit ;” after which were a multitude of mantua-mak- | 
ing directions from which I gleaned that the said habit was to be “ blue,” » 
| and ‘rather long ;” and that above all, to be in time, it must be at —— | 


mistaken. It will bea revelation—a chapter of wonders and marvels 
without end. The author will be accused of caricature ; while at the 
metime curiosity will be so far piqued, that we are certain the Con- 
tal tourists will set out to Holyhead the moment they‘land at Dover, 
just as they used to inquire the way to Edinburgh before they had fairly 
cot into London. Watter Scott made them Highland-mad, and now 
Prince Puck er will bite them with an Irlando-mania. Ireland, indeed, 
may well astonish them: it has ap enigma to every Englishman of 
reflection. 


THE COUNT’S VISIT TO LADY MORGAN, 


The following passages contain the Prince’s anecdotes of certainly 


| one the cleverest and most remarkable women of the present day. 
in the saddle, and had determined with her wonted affection to do all in | 


“T spent a very pleasant evening to-day at Lady M——’s. The com- 


| her power to meet my wishes. These reflections gave me fresh vigour; | pany was small, but amusing, and enlivened by the presence of two very 


and to have them ready im time, though the tailor protested that he had 
never made a habit before at such short notice. ‘ Omnia vincit amor,” 
| cried [, and actually stood over him fora day anda half counting his 

stitches. At last it was finished; and determined to complete what I 
| had so meriteriously begun, [ actually took a post-chaise for the pur- 
| pose of myself being the bearer of the welcome present: as ill luck 
| would have it, however, one of the horses tn the last stage fell dead 
lame—could not be made to move an inch for love or money—and there 
| was [ with the superb habit eight miles from What was to be 





1¢ pains | took to procure the desired habilaments, | pretty friends of our hostess, who sang in the best Italian style. I talked 





}a great deal with Lady M on various subjects, and she has talent 
| and feeling enough in her favour in my former letter; at any rate, } did 
not then know one of her most charming qualities,—that of possessing 
| (wo such pretty relatives. 
“The conversation fell upon her works, and she asked ane how I liked 
ber Salvator Rosa? ‘Ihave not read it,’ replied1; ‘ because’ (I added 
by way of excusing mysell, ‘TANL bien quo mal’) _ ‘Tlike pour fictions 
so much, thatI did not choose to read any thing historical from the pen 
of the most imaginative of romance writers.’ ‘O, that is only a ro 


her nose. But, in all these instances, the most cruel part of the affair | done? ‘There was no post-house, or chance of a horse between; and | ;nance,’ said she; ‘you may read it, without —_ qualms of conscience.’ 


was, that the whole of the blame was thrust upon me, as poor Malvolio 
had his greatness thrust upon him; when if my correspondents would 
but have dealt candidly, they ought at least to have censented to share 
the blander, Owing to their want of skill in decypheéring what [ am sure 
J was able to read pleasantly enough. 
to establish their mistakes, to decypher the letters myself, and to prove 
by the written word that [ wasinnocent; but I never got any thing by 
it, but a renewal of grumbling, and an insinuation that I possetsed the 
disreputable art of making black look white, 


So much for my youthful days; but matters got worse as I advanced 
A college friend of mine wrote a volume of poems ; | 


towards manhood. 
in my burst of enthusiastic admiration of his talents, | addressed hiri as 
follows :— Dear Charles, your volume has afforded me no despicable 
pleasure. 


At first Lused to be very eager 


It would be insulting to compare it to the trash of the day, 


| the inn that we had just quitted was seven milesin the rear. ‘ Omnia 
| vincit amor,” again cried 1; and with the box, in which the babit was 
| carefully packed, slungat my back, I trudged manfully forward, and po- 
| tively accomplished the eight miles in an hour and forty-one minutes, 
which, considering I carried weight. was what any of the Melton Mow- 
brays would calla pretty rattling pace, especially as there was a sharp 
hill to be drawn about midway: when at last reached my wife's abode, 
a little before ten at night, I found that she had been waiting, as women 
do wait for such things, in grumbling and in terror:—but what boded 
her appearance’? Her pretty, pretty feet were shod in white satin—a 
wreath of roses in her hair—her favourite necklace of pearl and eme- 
rald clasped round her neck—and yet all these brilliancies checked hy 
her dressing-gown being still undoffed. ‘My dearest!” cried I. ‘ The 
dress!’ cried she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whose only merit consists in making us feel the more grateful for your | the cord impatiently asunder, I held up to view the dearly-earned babit 


valuable or, may I say, value-less, effusions, by their contrast with such 
ineffable nonsense.”—By return of post | received the following an 
ewer :— Dear Jack, L lose not a moment in assuring you, that your opi 


nion of my poor poeis shall in no way mililate against our friendship. | « over long.” 
Be assured, Lam very fur from imagining that you insult me, though it 
seems I do you, by offering you a volume which you find despicable trom | carricd further?—Yes, yes, yes! 


its ineffable nonsense,”"—Charles was never cordial with me after this, 
and at last dropped my acquaintance entirely, on my entreating him to 
permit me to point out his mistake: ‘that's rather too much, said he ; 
“ T won't stand upon my writing—but d—n it, L can read!” 

The next dilemma to which my hieroglophics reduced me, was to lose 
a girl—and sueb a girl !—to whose mother | wrote, offering hand—heart 
—life—fortune—adoration—all I had to give—in ber daughter's behalf 
‘The by tere vv matron replied, by forbidding me her honse, and order 
‘ng her daughterto cut ine. AsLam not a detrimental, this proceeding sur 
prised me. Soon after, the fair one married, and we became better ac 


quainted, when [learned that my offer of marriage to her own sweet 


self, had been interrupted by ber mother into an insolent attack upon 
her immaculate and five-and-forty-year-old virtue 
On the instant I made a vow. £ 
7 ! . ; 
and circulars, but | would print all my more tender communications 
ane ng | next prop sal should be obvions, to a very tyro, in the al 
phavet. My oath was registered—my prioting-press was ordered—and 


tec . . . 
a first-rate compositor engaged, to give me a two-hours’ lesson in the no- 


ble art of printing every morning But the types, and the press. and the 
rest of the apparatus, chuld not be got ready in less than a week, so that 
for that interval at least 
vert my chagria 
be no mistake 


ast, it was necessary to find some ocenpation to di 
What was it to be ?7—Well bethought '—There could 
. upon this subject for an epistle :—so Isat down to indite 
w saurl note to ——-—— ahem !—a very amiable young lady--short, de- 
cidedly short—somewhat stubby, too, like a dwarf oak—and though | 
now think her unquestionably pretty, at that time I had not made the 
discovery. 4 wrote simply to ask her whether she tl ought her father 
would permit me to shoot on his preserves, during a three day's visit that 
I was going to make in his neighbourhood L received ia renty. a har- 
ried, quicksilver billet, from the young lady :—there soomed ee cbief in 
in it, the moment I took it in my hand :-—-l could alinost imagine it made 
of the Chinese sensitive leaf—ii actually appeared to 5 hee as I broke 
the seal. Well matched. thought I, as I glanced at. the neakeaten for 
the only words I could deeyphe r, down a long page of round-abo + ol . 
zag, up-and-dawn, indescribable pen-marks, were “love” “ ‘d oa 4 _ 
ness.” Well matched, indeed; for this two-worded e risthe a a > 
panied bp a most legible one from her father ace salle yp me 
“ for his daughter's hand with both pride and pleasure Th. Pr fel oe 
seemed at once so delighted and so flattered, und “ lov e” akan . ok 
he sucha pretty present from a lady to @ gentleman, that iomen? 2 
ad not the cruelty or the courage to undeceive him. It would have 


I swore that I might write invilations 


Good heavens! a piercing shriek burst from my wife. But the reader 
-| no doubt, has anticipated me—it was no habit she wrote for, but a ball 
-\ dress of “ blue” and silver, with strict cautions that it was not to | 


Could any thing exceed this ? 


Could hieroglyphic mischiefs be 
And yet I thonght I had learned 
caution. 

Being one day unexpectedly detained at Lord’s to make one ina 
cricket-mateh, | would not trast a letter, but sent a special messenger to 
tell her I should not be back tilleight. Atthat hour I reached home, us 
hungry as a Cossack after a skirmish in Kamschatka, and fully expecting 
to find her waiting dinner for it. But no! there was no Maria; and I 

jw aited, and waited, in gloomy doubt till half-past nine, when a three- 
| cornered billet with her well-known superscription was brought to me 
~} One glance at the contents paralyzed me;—I jumped up from my seat 
-| like a madman-—-I ordered four post-horses--and in less than a quarter of 


her seducer, 
| thinking how IT would look her into a petrefaction, and riddle him intoa 
honeycomb. At Rochester, while I was waiting fora relay of horses, I 
| bethought me thet Pwould odd fresh fuel (for such is the perversity of 
man that he hugs that which will destroy him) to my rage, by again 
reading the dreadful missive: when, lo, a mist seemed dispelled: --as if 
by magic art the characters shifted and re-arranged themselves, and in 
stead of a flight with a seducer to Dover on her way to France, the let 
ter seemed to say that she had beea “seduced” by her cousin to stay 
dinner in “ Dover-street,” on the promise of being introduced to a most 
amiable lady just arrived from “France.” There was but one thing u: 
der these circumstances to be d mne----the postboy was ordered to turt 
his horses’ heads towards London; and as he urged them to the height 
of their gallop, [read and re-read the dear, fatal, misleading epistle 
again and again by the light of the moon, that was high in the heavens 
in all the splendour of her fulness. As we were galloping through 
Dartford I observed another chaise approaching---we neared—-we met! 
~-gracions heaven, it was my wife! She saw me---I saw her: but we 
were both going to such a prodigious pace that to hope to be able to 
stop was out of the question: it seemed as if we were destined to be a 
kind of pair of wandering Jews, never more to be allowed to be in the 
same place at the same time! A scream wags our only recognition. and 
in another moment we should again have been separated ; when our 
good genius, alive to our miserable situation, dashed the two chaises 
| against each other:—-crash’ went the wheels—-splash went the panels 
smash went the springs----and in one and the same moment we enjoved 
the exquisite sensation of being upset into each other's arms abi 
It is impossible to narrate all that was said by us on this momentous 
occasion: but the resolution to which we came deserves to be recorded 
| for the benefit of all practisers of modern hyeroglyphics. “ Let us for- 


“'Tis here—'tis here,’ I exclaimed; and cutting | 


| an hour was on my way to Dover, in pursuit of my faithless spouse and | 
filling up the time, between counting the mile-stones, with | 


|‘ Very well,’ thought I; ‘ probably that will apply to your travels too.’— 
| but this I kept to myself. ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘believe me, it is only ennui 
| that sets my pen in motion; our destiny in this world is such a wretch- 
ed one that I try to forget it in writing.’ (Probably the Lord Lieutenant 
| had not invited her, or some other great personage had failed in his en- 
| gagement to her, for she was quite out of spirits.) ‘ What a fearful puz- 
| zle is this world!’ said she: ‘Is there a presidihg power or not? And if 
| there be one, and he were malevolent! what a horrible idea! ‘ Butin 
| Heaven’s name,’ replied I, ‘how can a woman of sense, like you,—for- 
give me,—utter such nonsense?’ ‘Ah, I know well enough all that you 
can say on that subject,’ said she; ‘certainly no man can give me.’ 
this. obscurity ina most acute mind was unintelligible to me, evenina 
,;woman, (‘Ne vous en fachez pas, Julie!’) 

“ Lady M ’s husband, formerly a physician, now a philosopher and 
avthor, and what the French call‘un bon homme,’ affecting moreover 
the man of taste and judgment, gave me a book of bis, containing a 
thoroughly materialist system of philosophy ? there are, however, some 





© | good things in it, and it has altogether more merit than I should have ex- 


| pected from the author. { was busied in reading it half the night. From 
the unconnected and daring character of the whole, I however con- 
cluded either that Lady M had written a considerable portion of it 
herself, or at least that these views of things had thrown her mind into 
such a state of doubt and confusion, that she had actually imagined the 
| question whether God might not possibly be malevelent. Your cele- 
brated people are but men like others, Heaven knows!—scholars and 
states, men, philosophers andj poets. At every acquaintance of this sort 
that I make, I think of Oxeustierna, who, when his young son expressed 
| some hesitation and diffidence as to the part he should play at the Con- 
gress of Minster in the presence of so many great and wise men, replied 
with a smile, ‘Ab, my son, depart in peace, andsee by what manner of 
men the world is geverned!”’ 





“My last andlongest visil this morning was to the sweet girls I met at 
(Lady M ‘s. [took them some Italian music, which they sang like 
' nightengales, and with a total absence of all pretension and all affecta- 

tion. Their father isa distinguished physician; and like most of the 

‘doctors of eminence here, a Baronet or Knight, a title which is not es- 
| teemeda mark of nobility in England, although some families of great 
antiquity and consideration bear it. There are, however, Creti and Pleti, 
as among our lower nobility. A Baronet is generally called not by his 
family, but by his christian name; as Sir Charles, Sir Anthony; as in 
Vienna they say, Graf Tinterle, Kiirst Muc kerie, andso on. The medi- 
cal Knight of whom I now speak, received his tit!e in consequence of 
the establishment of excellent baths, andis a very interesting man. His 
wife seemed to me still more remarkable for talent. She is very supe- 
rior to her celebrated relative in accurate taet and judgment, and pos- 
sesses an extraordinary power of mimicry, whose comic bent does not 
always spare herown family. The daughters, though perfectly aifferent, 
are both very origional ; the one in the gentle, the other in the wild ‘ genre.’ 
I always call her Lady M ’s‘ wild Irish girl.’ All three have a cha- 
racteristic nationality, and indeed have never quitted Ireland. | 

* * . * * 








“In the evening Lady M——told me that the translation of ber 
works, which were often so bad as to destroy the sense, were a source of 
great vexationtoher, Inher Letters on Italy, for instance, where she 
says of the Genoese, ‘ They bought the scorn of all Europe,’ the transla- 
tor read for scorn, corn, and wrote, ‘Genes dans ce temps achetait tout le 
blé de l'Europe.’ ”’ 

. . . . eo 
“[ spend a great deal of my time with the little nightengales, see La- 
dy M—— frequently, and avoid general society as much as [ can. The 
' young ladies keep a burlesque journal, in which they write a chronicle 
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of their daily *fate,’ Wtastrated with the most extravagant drawings, 
which is infaitely diverting. After that, we sing, talk, or act pictures, 


| sisterhood without internally wishing her “ God speed,” for the seke of , called them, “ 
| one whe was the flower of the flock, and the queen of them all.— Mrs. 


in which the mother, with her talent for the drama, contrives admirable | 


dresses out of the mnost heterogeneous materials. You would have laugh- 
edif you had seen the ‘ wild frish girl,’ with moustachios and whiskers 
marked with eevews, foo handkerchief and stick in her hand, come 
in as my caricature. h t 
and vivacity, extremely un-English, but truly Lrish. . ‘ 
‘The eldest, who is eighteen, has browa eyes, and hair of a most sin- 
guiar kind and expression : the latter has a deep sort of golden hue with- 
out being red, and io the former is a tranquil humid glow, over which 
comes al times a perfectly red light like that of fire ; but yet it always re- 
mains oaly an intense glow, nota lightening-flash like that which often 
glances from the eyes of the little wild girl. With her, all is flame ; and 
under her maidenty blushes there often breaks out the determination and 
high spirit of a boy. Indiscreet, and carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, she sometimes gives way to too great vivacity, which how- 
ever, from her sweet simplicity an i 
tbe charm which distinguishes her. To-day, when my carriage was an- 
nounced, I exclaimed witha sigh, ‘Ab, que cette volture vient mal a 
propos!" ‘Eh bien,’ cried she, with the ape air of a little hussar 
(she was still in male costume), ‘ envoyez la au diable,’ A very severe 


ese girls have an inexhaustible fund of grace | 


San mat “AC os | nhance : ‘ age ; 
inimitable grace, does but enhance | ¢ oye rated Lord Chatham, ‘‘is a chartered libertine ;" like all human in- 


j 
} 
j 


; 


} 


and reproving look from her mamma, and one of terror from her gentle | 


sister, covered all of her little face, that was not concealed by her dis- | 


guise, overand over with scarlet; she cast down her eyes ashamed, and 
oked indiscribably pretty. 

- lady M peciived ait to-day in her authoress-boudoir, where I 
found her writing, not without some view to effect, elegantly dressed, 
and with a mother-of-pearl and gold penin her hand. She was employ- 
ed ona new book, for which she had invented a very good title, * Me- 
moirs cf Myself for Myself.’ She asked me whether she shouid put * of 
myself’ or ‘for myself” first. I decided forthe former as the more natu- 
ral order; for I olvserved she must write, before she can have written. 
Upon this we fell into a sportive contest, in which she reproached me 
with my German pedantry, and maintained that hitherto * bonnet blanc 
‘blanc bonnet’ had been the same; the justice of which I was obliged 
te admit. The motto she had chosen was from Montaigne, ‘Je n’en- 
seigne pas, je raconte.’ She read me some passages, which I thought 
very good. This woman, who appears so superficial, is quite another 
being when she takes the pen in her hand, 

“ She told me that she intended to go next winterto Paris, and wish- 
ed to go on into Germany, but that she had a great dread of the Austriag 
police. I advised her to 6° to Berlin. ‘Shall not I be persecuted 
there?’ said she. ‘God forbid!’ rejoined I: ‘in Berlin talent is worship- 
ped: only [ advise you to take at least one of your pretty young friends, 





who isfond of dancing and dances well, so that you may be invited to | 
the balls at court, and may thus have an opportunity of becoming ac- | 


quainted with our amiable and accomplished young military men: they 
are well worth knowing, and you may not find any other way of being 
introduced to them.’ Atthis moment her husband entered, and begged 
me to get his philosophical work translated into German, that he might 


not figure there only as aid-de-camp to his wife, but fly with his own | wpich dagzte, but fail to convince. 
wings. I promised all he wished; but observed that a new prayer-book | pono ty that age which Burke said w 


would have a better chance of success at the present day than a new 


| 
| 





A Watts, in the Literary Sonvenir for 1 S32. 
—_~_——_ 
PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
- Nov. 5th, 1831. 
The grand procés between the leaders of the state and the leaders of 


the press bas turned out nearly as | anticipated in my last. Two of the | 


defendants were acquitted; and one, the editor of La Tribune, con- 
demoed to pay 6,000 francs damages, and to be incarcerated for six 
months. He has, however, appealed to a higher court, against the 
spdgment, but merely on the assumed grounds of technical ialcomaiing 
If the jury had acquitted them all, it would have been tantamount to 
recognising the libel; at least, the avecats of M. Perier aud Marshal 
Soult persuaded the jury to believe so. It is snid that some re-press-ive 
measures are in agitation against the journals in general; this would be 
equally unwise, unjust, and dangerous. ‘The public press,” said the 


stitutions, it has its evils, but the laws are there to punish them, and the 
preponderance of good is immensely in its fevour. Any endeavour to 
curb it by preventive measures, would be like tryiug to chain the ele- 
ments; aud, instead of repelling, would imevitably raise the storm 
The example of Charles X. is an awfal lesson for all Governments, aad 
in spite of public rumour, I do not, I cannot, believe that so enlighten- 


ed @ statesman as M. Perier, would incur the risk of splitting on the 
Chary bdis of Polignac. 


His Majesty's projected tour in the North is suddenly postponed. To- | 


morrow had been fixed for the King’s departure ; but it is now said that 
the bad state of the roads would render his Majesty's voyage very disa- 
greeable! This is but a lame excuse for a monarch so active and robust 
as Louis Philip. ‘The liberals insinuate that the bad state of the army 
and the state of public feeling a the northern ¢epertments, may be the 
cause. Others say, it is necessary for the King to remain in the capital 
We shall soon know the real cause 

Qur literary-lion, M. de Chateaubriand, has let loose his “ thunder” 
on the existing Government, inthe shape of a bulky pamphlet against 
the law for banishing the ex-King, family, and descendants. In this 
chef-d euvre of ail the Viscount’s brochures, he endeavours to show that 
“whatever is, is wrong ;"’ and, though his end and aim is te prove that 
thebappiness of France is identified with the recal of “ young Henry,’ 
he lavishes an abundance of fine writing in favour of a republican form 


| of government, and even half espouses the claims of le jeune Napoleon 


His “ sleety shower” is poured on the heads of Messieurs Perier et com- 
pagnie sous miseticorde, and he is by no means sparing of his sublime 
philippics against our sovereign. 
aman of genius, of powerful imagination, profound classical erudition, 


and of chivalrous sentiments, but M. de Chateaubriand Is no politician ; | 


his idols, the elder Bourbons, knew this, which may partly excuse their 
ingratitude towards him, when they held the reins of state. ‘The Vis 
count. i4 also too fond of stage effect, and of exciting the wonderment of 
his readers by a galaxy of glittering phrases and classical aliusions, 
In short, M. de Chateaubriand be- 
as gone forever—" the age of chi- 


valry.” The work, however, is a splendid specimen of its noble au- 


system of philosophy, of which we had enough already. —London Spec: | 46's prilfiant and peculiar style, and the first day's sale exceeded 3000 


tator. 


—_— 
DRESS OF FEMALE “ FRIENDS.” 

Iam of opinion that when the Creator, forthe sins of our first pareuts 
ordained that they should need clothing, he imparted to the original 
offender and all ber female posterity a taste which converted the penal 
ty into a boon ; on this principal am can[ account forthe love of dress 
so common to them all. 
the injunction of St. Paul, “refrain from outward adorning,” and are 


restricted by their elders to garments composed of scarcely more than | lounger’s last leaden argumentin their respective persons. 


two colours, contrive from these simple elements to extract as much 
food for vanity as a painter from his seven primitive colours, or a musi- 
cian from his octave of notes. It is true, the original materials are 
limited; but O for the varieties that their ingenuity will contrive to ex- 
tract from these simple elements! First, there is white, pure unadulter- 
ated white; then there is ‘‘ dead"’ white, then there is ‘blue’ white, 
then there is ‘‘ pearl’ white, then there is “French” white, and heaven 


; 


} 
| 


GO)ies. 
he peerage question still remains in statu quo. 
4a duel extraordinaire has excited much diseussion on the part of ou 
y spirits, and no little admiration chez le beaw-sexe. I send you the de- 
dails as they were recounted to me, by no means vouching for the epi 
sode of the pipe. Monsieur T e and M. de C had a ‘fall out” 
about a driving bet, and neither being able to check the reins of his 








Even the Quakeresses, who, in obedience to choler, they agreed to settle the matter off-hand, by adrive to the Bois 


de Boulogne, there and then, at the distance of —— paces, to essay the 
M.CcC— 


fired, and missed; M. T then addressed his adversary as follows— 





‘Sir, your life isin my hands; I spare it; and hope that, henceforth, | 


ou will abstain from giving provocation to others.’ He then called 


y 
his own valet, and placing him at the usual distance, snapped tbe trig- | 


ger, and with the ball broke a pipe the man was in the act of smoking, 


without the slightest injury to the servant; who, it also appears, stood | 


Mr. C 


fre with infinite sang -froid. 





, completely overcome, offered 


M. de Chateaubriand is, indisputably, | 


245 


, = Sa 
peers, whe bart sque nuine 
| aristocracy of the country.” satin A = ~ 


| Without at all entering into the question now agitated amon 
must put Mr. Shiel io mind that he is making a very considerable mis- 
tak.. The Irish Peers, I leave to the defence of their own country men; 
| bat with respect to the Scotch peers so far from their being in any de- 
gree inferior to the best blood of England, it is enough to way, that no 
| Scotch peer has been created since 1707, so that the junior peer must be 


us, I 


| at least 124 years old. In point of fact, the Earidom of Hopetown isthe 
| last tide now existing which was conferred on a mere commoner of 
| Scotland,* and that bears date 1703,—127 years ago. Lt will be diffleult 
| to find any other peerage in the world in the like predicament. How 
| this is a burlesque upon aristocracy, L cannot see. Of the sixteen repre- 
sentative peers, the junior creation is that of the Marquess of Tweed- 
| dale, which is of the days of William LIL, 1604; 
| ginal title, Baron Hay of Ge.ton, dates L4es, 
some growth. 





but his Lordship's ori- 
These are mushrooms of 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Scores 
P.S. IT may add, that the senior peerage on record in the three king 
doms, is a Scotch ove. The Raridom of Sutherland, now en 


vyedt 
| the Marchioness of Stafford, was given by Malcolm IL, ow 


in LSO7. 


* Eight other peerage® were conferred after the date of Lord Hopetown’'s ; but 

| there were the Dokedome of Douglas (extinct), Athol, Montrose, and Roxburgh 

| merely raised from infetior titles ; the Earldoms of Ista, Deloraine, and Queens. 
bury, [all extinct or merge d] conferred cn sone of Dukes; and the Viecounty of 
Primrose, conferred on Bat John Prumrose, which has become extinct 





Sunumary. 


The Dachess of Buccleugh is understood to be one of the moat abl 
|female artists of the day. Her Grace profited by a winter passed Ag 
| Rome, previous to her marriage, to improve herself considerably in “ 
veral branches of the Fine Arts . 
The Grand Duchess Helene and suite arrived at Cologne, or the Set 
ult., by the steam-packet, from Rotterdam, Her Imperial H eiess. on 
the same day, proceeded up the Rhine to Bieberich, the residence of her 
brother-in-law, the Dake of Nassau 
A martiage is on the tapis between I 
| complished Miss Mellish. 
The Countess of Jersey, the Countess of Glengall, the Couatess of 
Winchelsea, and yee Lyndhurst, are said to be the 
female politicians of the present day 


} 


ord Kinnaird, and the highly ac- 


most consummate 


It is rumoured that Lord Valletort is about to be united to th 


| plished Miss Fielding. —— 


Pe Among the noble personages present at the Royal entertainments on 

| Tuesday, were Mrs. F itzberbert and the Countess of Aldborough, 

}of the most distinguished ornaments of the Brighton circles in the early 
days of the Pavilion. We rejoice to perceive that Lady A. has com- 
pletely recovered rrom her severe illness of last winter: her lady ship 
may be considered one of the most remarkable women in Europe, whe- 
ther as regards the unabated brillianey of her wit, or the presery ation ot 
her personal attractions 


—(wo 


Lady Augusta Baring was unive really recognized as the beouty of the 
night, at the late entertainment given by their Majesties 
The establishment at Marlborough House will be entirely broken up 
by the beginning of the new year , 
Mr. Osbaldestone has undertaken a second match against time—to ride 
five hundred miles im thirty hours 
The subject of the National Unions has recently occupied the atten- 
| tion of the Government. The Law Officers of the Crown bave been 
consulted on the matter, in consequence of a communication forwarded 
to Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Francis bad, on Monday, a long interview 
with Lord Althorpe relative to these proceedings 
The Monument of Gray, the Poet, erected by Mr. Pann, at Stoke, 
near Windsor, and ebose to the ehurch-yard where Grey was buried 
| has recently been thoroughly repaired 
Mr. Stanely is spoken of, in Ireland, as the successor to Lord Al 
thorpe, who is, it is said, to exchange the office which he now Clls, while 
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knows how many other whites. Next follow the greys; first, there is a| bis hand, in grateful acknowledgement, togis chivalrous opponent, and | Mr. Stanely isto be succeeded in Ireland by Mr. Spring Rice. That 
simple grey, then “ blue” grey, and then “ash” grey, then “silver” grey | the reconciled heroes proceeded, with their four seconds and two sur- | something is in contemplation, as to the retirement of Mr, Btanely from 
then “raven” grey, and, for anght I know, a dozen other greys. Then | geons,toan exquisite déjeuner a la fourchette, chez the celebrated restau- 









come the fawn, the “light” fawn, the ‘ dark” fawn, the “ red” fawa, the 
brown” fawn, the “* hare's back,” and the “ brown paper” colour ;— 


then follow (with their endless subdivisions) the families of the “ Ester- | 


hazies,” the ‘ doves,” the “slates,” the “ puces,” the “‘ mulberries,” the 
‘bronzes,”’ and the ‘ London smokes,’’—varieties innumerable, and 
with distinctions only visible to the practised eye of a Lady Friend. 
As for their muslin handkerchiefs, let no unfortunate wight, whilst 
inthe act of paying a bill for Brussels lace, envy those who have no 
such bills to pay; let him rest assured, that his burthen is borne in some 
shape or other by his gravez brethren; he may know that a muslin 
handkerchief may be bought for eighteen pence, but he does not, per- 
haps, know, that it may be bought for eighteen shillings also, and that 
the ‘‘ Sisters” have a peculiar penchant for the latter priced article. It is 
true, that a double instead of a single border forms the principal, ! 
sould say the only difference between the L[adia and British manufac 

ture—no matter; the India is the most difficult to be procured, there- 
fore, the most to be desired, and, consequently, the thing to be worn 

—And then their chassure,—in this point they resemble our French 
neighbours more than other people. Itis certain that they confine them 
selves to shoes of two colours, brown and black ; but then, their varie 

ties ! from the wafer-soled drawing-room to the clog-soled walking-shoe ! 
yerily their name should be legion, for they, indeed, are many. And 
then their gloves—who ever saw a Quakeress with a soiled glove? On 
the contrary, who has not remarked the delicate colour and superior fit 

ting of their digital coverings? Andwellit may be so; though ready 
made gloves may do well enongh for an undistinguishing court beauty, 
her refinement must stoop to that of a Quaker belie, who wears no glove: 
but sach as are made for her own individual fingers. And their pocket- 
handkerchiefs—I verily believe that the present fashion of the Mouchoir 
brode proceeded from them. Itistrue, that they do notre quire the cor- 
ners to be so elaborately embroidered; but for years have they been dis 
tinguished forthe open work border on cobweb-like cambric, nor are 
they to be satisfied with the possession of a moderate share of these su- 
perior articles. No, indeed; if they are to be restricted to necessaries 
in dress, they fally indemnify themselves by having those necessaries of 
the finest possible quality, and in the largest p yssible quantity. So long 
ago as the reign of Charles the Second, it was observed of a great states 


of France and Navarre is to be judged onAbe 24th inst. 


man, that he was “ curious in his linen as a Quaker:” and this implied | 


axiom of the seventeenth century is fully in force atthe present day 
One observation more, and I have done. In the management of 
that most unmanageable part of a lady's attire vcleped ashawl. we 
Will match any pretty “Friend” against any fair one of the Euro 
pean continent (always excepting a lady from Spain.) O, the smootb- 
ng of plats that I have witnessed to modify any unseemly excre 
scence atthe back of the neck! O,the patience reqnired to over- 
come the stubborness of rebellious sleeves, which threatened to obscure 
Ge delicate slope of a pairof dro »ping shoalders!—O, the care that has 
seen required to prevent the beautiful siiuosity of a falling-in back from 
veing too much veiled, or the utter annihilation of the far-famed Grecian 
bend _in the sweep of its remorseless folds All this have 1 witnessed 
yel, if any sceptical render doubt the fidelity of my sketch, and inquire 
how I became acquainted with all these mysteries, I may tell him, that 
Ido not know by what authority he presumes to doult my veracity. If 
0wever, a knowledge of the trath will lull his suspicions, I may as well 
confess the fact. r 
“ That the glance which I cherished most fondly and dearly, 
Beamed from under a bonnet of drab-coloured hue;”’ : 

and that, though my fair one bad the bad taste to prefer a hasband from 
"mong “her own people,”"—that, though I am in my forty-fifth year, and 
& bachelor for her sake, still | cannot forget the trepidation which the 


rustle of a certain drab-coloured gown used to produce, or the hopes | 


which a placid, sister-like smile once excited in my heart. These are, | 


"may be, dull reminiscences, still | can never see a covey of these hu 
ma P irtridges in their annual migration, without a certain aguish feel 
r » alli 

early alliedto melancholy. Still [am unable to pass the plainest of the 





| Scotch and Irish nobilities as not much better than mushrooms 


reteur Velfour, 

A most audacious and deplorable robbery has been committed. Be- 
tween one andtwo o'clock on Sunday morning, the walls of La Biblio- 
théque Royale were scaled by a party of robbers, who penetrated into 
the saloons and cabinets of that magnificent edifice, and succeeded in 


carrying off medals, vases, &c. to the intrinsic value of 100,000 franes | 
Amongst the precious objecis stolen, are 3000 golden medals, forming 


part of the collection of Roman emperors from the time of Pompey to 


the office of Secretary for Ireland, is highly probable; but we can state 
positively, that ne arrangement has been agreed upon, nor has Lord 
Althorpe intimated avy desire for an exchange of of office.—Court 
| Jonrnal. 
War- Office, Now. With, 1°31. 

27th Regt. of Foot: Capt. W. Maclean to be Maj. by pur., v. Ged 
des, prom.; Lt. W. Sleator to be Capt. by pur., v. Maclean; Ens 


Usher Williamson to be Lt. by pur., v. Sleator; W. W.G Hessing, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Williamson, 





i 





Constantine, several antique Grecian medals, and a curious golden vase, Unattached.---Major J. Geddes, from the 27th Foot to be Lieutenant 
worth 10,000 francs, The loss is irreparable. : | Colonel of Infantry, by purchase. 

A Te Deum wascelebrated at St. Petersburgh, on the 20th ult.,incon-|  Memorandum.—-Gen. E. Dunne has been allowed to retire (rom the 
sequence of the Czar's recent triumph in Poland. The Ambassadors of | service, by the sale of an unattached commission, 
all the Poreign Powers were present at the ceremony, except their ex sha . ‘ 
celleacies of England and France,—very important exceptions . His Excellency Sir Robert Gordon arrived on Tuesday at the re 
A private letter from Brussels states that a plot against the Govern- | sidence of his brother, the Earl of Aberdeen, from Constantinople 
mént had been discovered, in which several distinguished personages We regret to state, that the previous accounts of the destruction of im- 
were compromised. The correspondence of the conspirators had been | portant official documents and property at the British Embossy, by the 
intereepted, and remittedinto the hands of King Leepold. | recent dread{n! conflagration in the Turkish capital, ere fully confirmed; 

Another Prince of Navarre, another Louis XVII. has been taken to | #9¢ that Sir Robert is also a severe sufferer by the loss of valuable 
“@etrance vite.” by the gens d’armerie of Morteau, near Besancon manuscripts and other oriental curiosities which he had collected, and 
This new Perkin Warbeck,isa good-looking man in figure and face,which | whi h were ready to be embarked at the time of the fire breaking out.— 
latter is accowtered in mustachios, the former in rags. Nothing in bis ap | Nov. 12. 


pearance, or language, denotes mental alienation; on the contrary, he His Majesty lias granted to Colonel Sir Neil Douglas, Knight Com- 
enswers to the interrogatories of justice in the most lucid and coherent | mander of the Roya! Nanoverian Guelphie Order and Companion of 


manner. He has drawn sketches of the buildings of the Temple, where | the Bath, permission te accept and wear the insignia of a Knight of the 
he pretends to have been confined with Louis XVI. and his family, of | Imperial Austrian Order of Maria Theresa, and of the Imperial Kussien 
the Bridge of Varennes, and of the inn where they were stopped in their | Order of Bt. Wlodmir, of the fourth class 

flight, when close to the Germun frontiers. He refuses to give any de- | 
tails of his wanderings for the last forty years, but has declared all shall 


be made public on histrial before the tribunal of Portarlier 
i 


The Zoological Gardens, in the Regent's Park, are going to be enrich 
a all ot ed with many native and exotic shrabs and flowers. Three thousand 
This King | choice bulbous roots have recently been imperted by the Counnil from 

| Holland, and very extensive orders have been seut to America and to 


A private letter from Marseilles gives a deplorable account of the | Italy, fora collection of their ngost rare shrubsand flowers. 


situation of Egypt. From the 19th of Angust to the Ist of September, ; : 
9900 persons had died ef the cholera, at Cairo. The harem of the Pa-| A new inflainmable liquid has jast been discovered by Mr. Hall, a 
cha was invaded by it, and several of the sultanas had departed for the | Young ¢ hemist in town rhe influence of this discovery willbe felt in 
Paradise of the bouris. Ibrahim-Pacha had gone into Upper Egypt. | every department of chemistry. {t establishes that light is not the result 
At Alexandria, where the frightful disease first APpenred on the 20th of | of any prin iple re sident in combustible bodies. The practical uses of 
August, but 1200 had died. The viceroy remained in one of his ships of the discovery promise to be very important 

war. All the medical men had fled, except the French 

The Duc de Montemart, our Ambassador at St. Petersborgh, has pub- 

ished a sensible litte pamyphiet on the cholera 


Court Pickings.—Veculation is no weed of partial growth. Catherine 
"et of Russia was a rigid auditor of income and tutgoings, and wherever 
é It isin a series of ques | si¢ pounced upon a fraud, she visited the offender remorselessly. One 
tions, in one of which he infers, from bis own experience, that the popu- | day, on looking over her accounts, she observed a charge of 28,000 
lar panic bas a considerable influence in preparing subjects for the roubles for the purchace of candles. Now, rhe had expressly prohibited 


disease | ticle under her imperial roof, under an ( } 
J aca . ind ’ , y pretence what- 
Tablets of the week.—Mr. P. Thompson, President of the Board of)... and the « varge aforesoid was, therefore, a glaring imposition 


ae has arrived in Paris. The avowed a re on ae On inquiring into ils merits, she discovered that this very item of cight- 
jentleman’'s voyage, is to enter into arrangements with our Government | we ousal . “op ‘ ; i 
for facilitating duet cateteiiel relations 9 ence the two countries, until _—e oy 2 " =< = ‘ ys . — oo Seale on lay ~— = 
0 every other incident, with the purchase of a single candle, made by 
a new treaty of commerce, on a broad and liberal basis, is established command of the grand-Duke Alesander, who had been advised jo rab 
The secret mission of Mr. T., I have good grounds to believe, relates | , ;. lips with tallow at a time when they were frost-bitten. It appeared 
to Algiers that the original parchaser bad charged eight-and-twenty roubles; the 
To-morrow, Mile. Malibran Garcia will commence her vocal engage- comptroller two hundred; the deputy -chamberiain, two thousand ; 
mem at t he Thedtre Italien. as Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra and the chamberlain. no less than twenty-eight thousand! At this rate, 
Madame Martinez. a fair sougtress, [rom La Scala, at Milan, is shortly Catherine's © wubles were melting quic ker than any condcies in the 
to make her dem at the Opera Comique. I heard her practice atare-| , mpire 
hearse] last week: her voice is a fine contre alto. 
You are aware that Don Pedro has composed an overture for 
the Theatre Italien, and that his ex-Imperial Majesty attends every re- 
hearsal in propria persona 


the use of that 


The late Louis XVILL, who examined his accounts with as rigid an 
eye as bis mmp¢ rial predecessor, was obliged, nine years ago, to clear his 
household of a whole fry of peculating vermin; for they had managed 
it on so princely @ scale, that he estimated every freshdaid egg on his 
breakfast table Lo have cost him upwards of five-and-twenty shillings | 


ES 
DEFENCE OF THE SCOTCH PEERS. 
To the Editor of the Court Journal. 


Sir,—Mr. Shiel, in his speech at the National Political Union, held at 
the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, on Thursday evening, spoke of 


A Star.—Miss Chambers, the only daughter of the once eminent 
banker, driven by deep distress, appeared one night at the theatre, Li- 
verpool, last week, toa most crowd-d audience, whose plaudits were 
unceasing; at other times, when her great beanty an misfortunes 
He | touched their sympathy, a pin might been heard to drop. Having « 
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trical hemisphere. 


which originatfd the report of the suicide to which we adverted 0 
Monday as being current throughout the metropolis 
an early hour that morning, a man was stop 
riding into town at a most furious rate, mounte 
evidently having been very hard rode for some time. 


on a horse (oaming an 
He was stoppe 





that Sir L 
He was of course at once liberated, and proceeded on his onwat djou 
ney with the utmost speed 





throughout the metropolis 
; who originated the rumour; most probably he was some thie! 
adopted this plan to escape from the hands of the constables — Globe 


Attack on the Lord Chief Justice of Pngland. —On Thursilay last, as | 


Sir Robert Peel.—an inquiry bas been made into the circumstances | who had had no communication with shipping ; and assuredly a ship) tion as the “‘ proudes: day of his life!” 


It appears that at quarantine, was wot a probable source of the disease with which this 
-¢ in Barnet, who was | an was attacked, and under which he succumbed. 


by the constables under what they considered suspicious circumstances | generally abandoned, that I shall bestow no more pai eat rd f 
until his business was ascertained- He represented himself as the bearer | tion; but proceed to give as concise a sketch as lam able, of what we} to make its inquiries and selections, and to accomplish its creation of 
of an express from ‘Tamworth, conveying the melancholy intelligence | may designate by the antiquated term, the medical constitution of the! Peers from among the ranks of the liberal aristocracy, 


had assassinated himself the previous evening 


The false intelligence he had been thus the 

means of spreading, reached the metropolitan police office, from whence | 
it was rapidly communicated with all the appearance of offwial truth | 
It is not known who the individual was | very prevalent, 
who | attacks, to cases attended with violent spasm, coldness, collapse, almost |and without delay be completed. 


private engagement at Brighton, sue le(t Liverpool early the next wore- 8 pilot, wes attacked some time ago; he had been om board a vessel, | the Yeomanry Cavalry of the West Riding, that so far from confessin 
ing. After Christmas she will prove the most brilliant star in the thea- 


| Which bad recently come in ballast from performing quarantine; but at himself in the wrong, or lamenting his own motion by which the aeeall 
| the same, eases identical in character were taking place in individuals| reading was defeated, he looked back upon the day he made that mo- 
Is i 
n| With a healthy crew, in ballast, and whieb had performed the regulated | which the people of England have anticipated a 
It were idle to assert that infinite uneasiness has not arisen throu hout 
society within the last ten days upon this very topic of the pare s 
d| The importation doctrine is here—where we must be supposed to be sessed by Ministers for making good thelr engagement to the country 
d | the most competent judges of a matter not of opinion but of fact—so, For some time after the late prorogation the people were satished to 
vn its refuta- look on. It was just, they thought, that the Cabinet should have leisure 


é . But patie 
latter part of the present vear, and endeavour to show by what insensi-| has its bounds. It is seen and felt that there is “ nothing doing.” Ite 


r- | ble gradations, our autumnal disease bas passed into the intense form | felt universally, that Ministers ought not only to have long since arranged 
whieh has produced such lamentable consternation throughout the | for an entensive creation of Peers, but ought to have grappled with the 
empire. growing fiends of distrust and dissatisfaction, by announcing positively 
Farly in the month of August, cholera appeared and speedily a to their zealous advocates, and through various authentic channels, that 
It ranged in all degrees of intensity, from slight bilious | such a creation had been resolved upon, and teould beyond all question 
; Ou one point we agree with the 
| (if not complete) arrest of the circulation, white discharges, suppression | borough-monger journals—* Things cannot remain much longer as they 
| of urine, and, in short, all the symptoms ascribed by observers to the Asiatic are.” ‘They begin to be disjointed; and we have the less seruple in 
and Continental diseases. Of these more intense cases, several were fa-| saying so, because at a word Lord Grey can set them right, —Nov. 14. 


Lord Tenterden was proceeding in his carriage to Westminster-hall, a 
ruffian of the Radical Union attempted to break the windows of his 
carringe, for the purpose of offering per sonal violence tothe Lord Chief | 


| tal, some of them within twelve hours ; whilst others narrowly escaped | 
| by prompt and skilful medical assistance. Such cases occurred iu situa 


Tue Same. 
“ Considering what the crisis demands, and what are the means of 





Justice 
abusive language tothe noble and learned Lord, and amongst other i 
vectives re | 

in Engtand as free as Tam, you 
London, and in the noon-day 

had such aon outrage been perpetrated in any remote situation, Ww here tl 
police were not stationed, who can answer for the consequences? TI 
arst act of Exnmet's Irish rebellion, in 1803, was the savage murder 
Lord Kilwarden 


’ and this, too, in the streets 


A oS ludicrous case was tried at the Sessions of Tralee, in whie 


Mr. W 
fendant’s ums 
ones, procured from a neighbouring chureh-yard. Mr. Byrom m 
this by producing 4 witness, who was present when the teeth were 


dered, who proved that Mr. O'Connor said that he did net care wh 


bone he would masticate with them 
Byrom was awarded £4 17s 


This worthy disciple of the Burdett school used the most} 
out,“ D—n your eyes, why don't you make every man | 


Perhaps it was fortunate that it was so; | 


Byrom, Dentist, w as plaintiff, and Rice O'Connor, Attorney, | ters variously coloured—In short, by symptoms of cholera; and this 
Defendant, forthe recovery of £5 for eight artificial teeth, setin de | state of things continued till the almost stimultaneous occurrence of 


material was put in them—that if manutactured from the D——l's jaw | 


Cheap Lururies.—In the spring of 1825 [ dined at Dingle (Kerry.) 


tions remote from each other; some of them several miles inland—one, | reviving public confidence, which the minds of most men specifically 
n- | for instance, and that a fatal one,in A female living in the village of | point at, it seems to us to be miserable trifling in some who call them- 
| Boldon, five miles in the interior, and remote from the river. Others of | selves the ‘‘ friends of Ministers,” to hold out milk and water hopes of 
the agricultural population suffered in various situations: some certain-| the conversions among the Peers, orof a becoming abstinence from 
ly near the river, but there were no shipsin at the time, which had come | temporal debates on the part of my Lords the Bishops. 

In answer to these speculative optimists, let us ask, What Peers have 


ot} 


| from suspected places. 


™ On the abatement of the heat, cholera became less general; but did) sent in written promises to Lord Grey that they will, on this occasion, 
of not totally cease, cases continuing to recurat irtervals, some fatal, others | support a Lill * not less efficient,” for the corruption, theo that which 


| of great intensity, but terminating favourably; whilst the prevailing | they have recently rejected? What Bishops hare pledged themselves 
| gastric and intestinal coustitution was marked by the frequent occar- | or their brethren, that they will not vote at all, or that they will not vote 
th | rence of cases of fever, commencing with vomiting and purging of mat-| against the Bill, which Lord Grey stands pledged to bring again, in spi- 
rit and principle unimpaired, before Parliament? What solid grounds 
of sure calculation can have opened for Ministers, as an encouragement 





a) alarm. For what has subsequently occurred, the reports to the Board of 


Health must be referred to. for the Government in one House of the Legislature, and are at this mo- 
oF Whilst matters are thus proceeding in Sunderland and its immediate | ment laughing at the credulity which expects from them a more popular 
al vicinity, information | have received from various channels, leaves no| conduct, when the same selfish iuterests by which that conduct has 
doubt on my mind, that a similar train of events has been in progress | hitherto been directed remain altogether unchanged ? It is from remorse 


The defence set up by defendant was that he had | four deaths from cholera, on the 31st ult. and Ist inst., excited general | to them to proceed with a measure, which cuts awa Tory ascendancy 
ordered artificial teeth, but that the teeth inserted in his jaw were re To 


by wholesale, while it is notorious that these very ries are too strong 





et 


This decided the case, and Mr. generally throughout the north-eastern division of the kingdom—the} that an amendment of the Peers’ majority is looked for? That cannot 


} 


same prevalence of fever, of which the initiatory stage is marked by be; for the recusant Lords, both lay and spiritual, appealed to their con- 
vomiting and purging—the same occurrence of fatal cases of cholera, | sciences in justificationjof their votes and since many of them very firm- 


' My dinner consisted of a very fine small turbot, with lobster sauce, # | since the season of heat and fruit had passed; but, so far as Lknow, the | ly believe that a man must be a fool who obeys any conscience but his 
f air of fowls, and some bacon with vegetables (greens and potatoes.) | same prevalence of the intense forms of the disease has not been mani. | worldly interest, he must assuredly be the most arrant of all fools who 
: - which dinner, neatly and well served, | was charged nine-pence!— fested elsewhere as here; yet this difference in degree does not, Lima )can suspect their Lordships of repentance, But when the Lords find 
| C Croker's Legends of the Lakes. gine, make our state essentially different What is our fate to-day may | that the country is against them, “they will be ashamed to persist in 

London, Tuesday Evening.--A cabinet council sat to-day at half-past be that of others to-morrow. A fortnight ago we were uo worse than | their declarations of enmity to reform.” Who ever yet saw a faction 


three ; a proclamation for the re-assembling of Parliament, it is supposed, 


our neighbours. ; blush for its offences? Why even a gang of pickpockets, if there be 
In this sketch of the general progress ef disease, during the autumn, | balfa dozen of them together, will outstare and outbrazen a whole court 





i bar Ding oy ht grandlr-sg mad seen = A aggro. ogres | { have classed together things which, because differing in name, are by | full oflawyers. Culprits of every description keep each other in coun- 
, ony bot Law : an ast : . Feenel, | many supposed to be essentially different—cholera and fever. The rela-| tenance. ‘This is founded or the tacit sense of interest, a certain point 
the Dutch are detained, owing to the contrary winds, and the Freneh y supy y ‘ . t ral : teother! agtenesr ty ' Tae af 

| boats which came from England are probably ander quarantine. | tion between these two genera of disease, is as close as possible. - " io ee ee a a9 s, whic 4 a s the patriotic horizon of 
' , » ies Effendi has had lately several in wnan is attacked with vomiting, purging, and collapse, and succom ys to } their men vers, anc ma es cack man tee A iat he has no country, home, 

i Prom the East we le arn — 2 I . nm ons ’ tine th Tair these symptoms, he is said to die of cholera; if the disorder of the sys-| or friends,” but in his clique. : « 

i] torviowe with the British an a j es ence ar ere Teepoowng ‘d al me tem is eliminated, as it were, by the discharges from the intestinal canal, However, the important point is this. If the Ministers have enough 

of Greece, and they have come wee termination to okey end to the | 1 is said to recover from it; but if neither of these events occur, his | of King William's esteem to enable them to make a number ef liberal 

| ' on “ ue vers ee \. ee Ge py —— state becomes one of fever, not distinguishing from that affection unpre- | Peers, and if tue y have the courage and virtue so to employ the Royal 

onds 42. 0 “21-4; Kussian 2% ortuguese 4) ov; F pantish ; 


13.75 to 14. 


gium, and we have reason to believe that a treaty willbe signed t 
evening by the Five Members of the Conference on the part of their 


The Conference are now in close deliberation on the affairs of Bel 


spective courts, and by his Excellency, M. Van de Weyer, the Belgian 





ceded by choleric symptoms. The first case which Dr. Daun saw, on | comfdence, let them, without the lapse of 24 hours, declare their ability 
his arrival here, he said he could not distinguish from typhus,—the dis- | and resolution, and even before a single Peer’s name shall be in the Ga- 
charges nad ceased, and it bad passed into the febrile state. I pointed ! rette, the confidence of the whole people of England is once more fully 
his | outthis relation between ordinary cholera and fever in the Essays pub-| reposed in Lord Grey and his colleagues. It is dreadful, if the Ministers 
re- | lished three years ago, and was nota little surprised to see my observa- | be not themselves discouraged,—it is, we say, dreadful that the nation 
Am I then to re- | shonld be kept gratuitously in this mournful and distracting doubt. Let, 


tion quoted in the Courier newspaper of the 7th inst. 
card the disorder I now witness here, as something not resulting from 
ty, King Leopold accepts the 24 Articles, and the Conference recognise | indigenous causes--as in no way connected with the progression of 
Leopold as King of Belgium. disease I have remarked—-but as suddenly thrown in and totally foreign 
The answer of the King of Holland not having been received, the | from that to which, notwithstanding, it bears so striking a resemblance? 


Minister, on the part of his Majesty the King of Belg um. By this trea 


| Members of the Conference are much to be commended for their | Lown I cannot so far shut my eyes to facts, or fail to exert my reason in | 

: promptitade in entering into a treaty with the Belgian Government | drawing legitimate inferences from them. [f IT now visit the houses of 

; without making it dependant upon the King of Holland the opulent and comfortable, I find, as heretofore, bilious attacks easily 
' Mr. O'Connell! has announced his intention of forming a Grand Na- allayed, or febrile disorder connected with them ;--in the hovelsof the} 


indigent, I find a disease characterised by the symptoms of the epidemic 
cholera of the Continent, so far as@ can judge of them by the reports | 
of others. The rational inference from this appears to be, that both re- | 
| sult from the same epidemic influence, modified in its operation by the 


tlonal Union on such abroad and extensive basis as will embrace all | 
sects and parties, and give expression to the sentiments of the people of | 
this codntry at large on political subjects 


i We regret to learn that a contagious fever is prewalent in Kilsyth, and different circumstances in which the wo classes of persons are placed. } 
| has proved fatal in many instances.---Caledoman Mercury. | In thus stating my belief, that this disease is but the general epidemic | 
ii We understand that a General Officer has been sent downto Bristol | influence, | wish it to be distinctly understood, that I have seen nothing 
| } to preside at a military Court of Inquiry. which is to be held as to the | in its progress that has led me toconclude that contagion is instrumen- 
if conduct of Colonel Bereton, during the lete disturbances in that city. | talin its diffusion. One ortwo primé facie cases of infection; but a lit- | 


— Ind. tle scrutiny has shown me their fallacy. This branch of my subject, if} 
The accounts from Medrid state thet the diplomatic corps there are | it appear necessary, I will resume at @ future opportunity. 
very busy, and wish to obtain from King Ferdinand certain concessions | It must be evident from the opinion just expressed, and the general | 
of a nature, it is snid, to consolidate the peace of Europe. The Spanish | tenour of my communication, that Ishould de em all restrictive measures | 
government has already been solicited several times to a general armis- | ON internal commerce as useless in a preventive point of view, as they 
| tice under the guarantee of France and England, and also to acknow- | have already proved on the continent, whilst, on many grounds, their 
ledged the new American states. It also appears that the Russian Am. | impolicy is obvious. I remain, my deer Sirs, Your very obedient ser- 
j bassador has frequent interviews with the Spanish Ministers, but on | vant, — - J. BROWN, M.D 
/ what point is not known. Sunderland, Nov. 10, 1831. 
It isreported that Lord Goderich and Lord Palmerston do not agree —_ 


with the views of Earl Grey, and it is supposed they will go out of the | Qp_NTON OF THE LONDON PRESS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
administration before the meeting of Parliament. PF THE REFORM QUESTION—ITS ESTIMATION OF THE MINISTRY, &C 


| The re-assembling of Parliament—It is now understood (hat itis not Ui From the Reform Papers 
intention of his Majesty's ministers to assemble Parliament on the 22d | Morsinc Herarp 
: of November, as was at first proposed. It is said, tiat Lord Grey finds “The near approach of the Session, the silence of Ministers with 1 


great difficulty in getting bis friends of either House together afler so 
short a vacation. ‘They have country avocations which necessarily de- 
tainthem. They have Quarter Sessions; and above all, they have a 
new Game Law to study and apply—a matter of no small moment in 


| spect to the question, on the fate of which their continuance in power 
| must depend, and the constant appeals made both to the Government 
} and the people by those Journals which are most violent in calling for | 
the life of : 1] ~ hie 1 Octol ; .| reform, have all conspired to countenance the opinion that Minister 
rol? sour rer -] . ee emoerah ‘ P ‘cre j . - iat . . - . . 
a . ti a coun 7 . woe , we cared dt ‘ - ver, the 9 tonsg Ol} have met with difficulties which admit of no alternative but resignation 
s , season ave aire v beer Vvisne new yy — ‘ © = . 
- oat ." j 7 ti seghvtes , al C Re aan t ib and they do That the Boroughmongers should take ‘advantage of those circumstances 
y . se e he ing season also et eg . 180 . fe : . 
nc ike to to i] m le season rane quis canwusque is alike to circulate’euch a report is probable : they feel that they are ina de per- 
true of our old as of our youngest senators age re ad (hawe hiecti etn” ee , . 
It seems now indeed venerally believed in the Ministerial circles that ate situation, and jhave no objection to try ax esperate remedy Bn 
, : E voce era’ erretes That) the transfer rumour from the East to the West end of the town (for it 
Parliament will not assemble until the &th of December; that they will ; as , : ra \ 4 . . 
92,1 : ’ ras spent but one day in each quarter)isa proof that there is not muct 
then sit about fourteen days; thatis, to the 22d of the month, and meet stability in its foundetion 
with the view of expediating the Reform Bill direc after Chri as ™m, 3° . : 
i b th th . Pay 7 Hr be . \ = direetly after Christma lo judge from present appearances, we should say that few things can, 
s -_ s Ot $s er, .vor. 4. . ‘ . . t: ' } 
as passer miy Ticsseng’ - be more improbable than the resignation of Earl Grey and his colleagnes 


———— efiens thea “ek ; ; So 
. ‘ ‘ fore the meeting of Parliament. Men who have staked their political 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


' 
fame—nay their political existence, upon one great measure. whict 

Prom the London Courier, Now. 15 
We have been politely favoured with the following leer from ast 


the bulk of the nation expe@ at their hands, would ill consult their re 
R. putation by abandoning the post of danger without an effort to ac 
Brown to Drs. James Johnson and Tweedie, Dr. Brown is a physician what they stand pledged to undertake.— Nor. 16 
of great reputation, and his opinion is entitled to respect and conf : 
dence :— 


Tur Same 
. We do not hear that the quarantine regulations are taken off the 
Dr. Brown, of Sunderland, to Dr. James Johnson, and Dr. Alexander Tiree 
die, Physian to the London Fever Hospital 


Sunderland colliers. Coals have, however declined te day. On th 
2 4 , arrival of the first reports from Sunderland relative to the cholera, we 
Gentlemen—The first juestion asked here, and which probably may 

be put in London, is, “Is this the continental disease? I ‘ t 


cautioned the pablic a 
“he question 
Is an ambi ruous one ind oucht not to receive a ad rect answer; for it 
may mean any one of these three things, viz:—Ist. Do its symptoms 
correspond with those of the continental disease?” 2d. Has it been im 
vorted from the Continent? 34. Does it, in its diffusion. obey the same 
aws as the eontinental disease? In the first sense of the question, I would 
answer it in the affirmative; in the second, decidedly in the negative ; 
whilst in the third, my answer would be doubtful, for the laws which 
the continental disease obey not as yet fully ascer 
tained . P 

Need [ examine formally the qnestion of its importation, and refute 
the story circulated through the new spapers of . 


t omplish 


gainst submitting. to an advanced price in coals 
on the ground that it would be an act of madness to put tbe colliers un 
der quarantine while the communication by land remaired open 
That act of madness, however, has been committed. We can assur: 
the Ministry that in thas designating it we only spewk the sentiments of 
the publicin general. Neact of the present Government that we re 
collectever gave such universal dissatisfaction in the metropolis.—Pee 
ple say that it isa proof that Ministers are not only not men of business 
but that they are incapable of acting in so simple a matter with com 
in its diffusion, are mon sense.— Nor, 16 
Times 
Proofs are demanded every moment of the asserted fact, that Minis 
“ols ‘ a { certain ships which lay | ters have the means of carrying, and without further dissappointment 
above our bridge and communicated the disease to the town? Those! this measure so dear to the bulk of the English nation And what proofs 
ships came from places where cholera did wot exist at the time of their | are brought forward! Silenc e—tilence as profound as that of death 
departuve—most of them from Holland, where it has not yet appeared; | Not one word hes been uttered ie men in + pe calculated tu ne 1, 
their crews were, and had been, in perfect health; and the disease first | the country that the Heuse of Lords, which rejected the ‘former Bill 
manifested itself in a part of the town, tro miles distant from where they lare inclined to spare tbat now ia the course ‘of preparation Not a 
were (ging. If there have been other modes in which disease may have | word has been breathed by the Tory Lords themse ves to authorise ary 
sommeantcated from the continest, [knew not of them. One wan. | eueh hepe. A fortnight bes aot elepsed since Baron Wharnciiffe assured } 


| disregard of the welfare of the nation 


then, the noole Lords bring matters to a point atonce. Should the op- 
position to decisive measures rest with a great personage, let the merit, 
(and if not, his Majesty will soon be made aware of it)—let the merit of 
a refusal to carry Reform through the House of Peers lie upon the proper 
shoulders. The ministry owe this to their own honour as patriots and 
statesmen. But, at all events, let the English nation be relieved from 
pain which has become intolerable, 

We therefore speak honestly, as well as kindly, in warning Lord 
Grey's Cabinet (as Sheridan did before) not to knock its own brains out 
against another wall of its own building. Make Peers, Lord Grey, and 
= the King’s confidence in you: or resign to-morrow, and prove at 
east that you have not been the fabricator of your own bad fortune. 
The nation then will know what part to take.—Nor. 15. 

Comment of the Courier on the Abore. 

We do not know that any of tne Peers who opposed the last Bill have 
sent in a written pledge to support the new Bill, but it is certainly true 
that several have signified their intention of voting with Ministers. Se- 
veral, it will be said, is a very indefinite term. We think it right, there- 
fore, to say that the greatest number of conversions that we have read is 
twelve, and that twoof the seceders, from the otuer side are mentioned. 
The new Reform Bill is consequently, in as great jeopardy now as the 
last was; and unless at least double the number of conversions already 
reported should take place, before the meeting of Parliament, other 
means of securing the passing of the measure must be adopted. The 
only means which appcer to us and the public at large to be practicable, 
isacreationof Peers If we are to believe the anti-reformers and their 
illustrious Leader (we use the word illustrious only as it applies to his 
birth) the King will not consent to such a measure, and therefore the 
anticipate another triumph—(it would be the lest.) We can deny this 

, statement, however, from good authority. The King will act, as he has 
hitherto done, on the advice of prudent and good Ministers; and if the 
uecessity should arise, as we fear it will, for a new creation of Peers, the 
country will find their King as prompt and vigorous in their cause as 
ever. We could wish, indeed, that in order to counteract the effect of 
the falsehoods which are circulated by the anti-reform party, some offi- 
cial and public statement could be made of the intentions of the King 
nd his Ministers. It is, we are sure, only necessary to publish the truth 


| to inspire confidence.----Nor. 15. 


Morning Crronicie. 

The Satesman, indeed, must be little less than insane, who can hazard 
the consequences which uncertainty, if continued much longer, can 
hardly fair to produce. We say then, that if Ministers have made up 
their minds as to the mode in which the Reform Bill isto be carried, and 
can count with certainty on the efficiency of such means, it is not enough 
that they possess this knowledge themselves- -they ought at oace to 
dispatch the uneasiness of the public. It would be no justification of 
their conduct, if the public impatience should produce mischievous re- 
sults, were they to say, if you had allowed us to proceed in peace, we 
hould have been successful, but your impatience has discomposed our 
plans: because no plans ought to be formed in which the due allowance 
is not made forthatimpatience. A nation of 25,000,000 cannot remain 
assive for months. A tranquillizing declaration of some sort from Mi- 
nisters would inspire the people with hope, revive confidence and com- 
mercial activity, and thereby obtain for them increased means of carry- 
ing the measure If Ministers possess the power of carrying the meea- 

re, to keep back their knowledge from the parties most deeply inte- 

sted, the productive classes, would either be puerile {nstidiousness, or 
If they do not possess the means 
—which most persons now believe to be the case--they ought not to al- 
low the people to remain in ignorance with regard to their true position, 
that if Ministers cannot assist them, they may vot be deprived of the 
means of assisting themselves It is not enough that Ministers do not 
concur inany attempts against the liberties of the nation; they ought 
not to lend the nation blindfolded to ite ruin—they ought not to deliver 
t up, bound neck and heel, at the moment perbaps when it is most con- 
venient for the adversary to strike, and least possible for it to ward off 
he blow.— Nor 15 

Tue Arias. 

A small portion of the press has treated Lord Grey's administration 
as it did Miss Fanny Kemble. When the actress and the minister made 
heir first appearance, they were received with unbounded applause. 
As the one was to retrieve the fortunes of the theatre, so the other wee 
o save thestate. The press saw in Miss Fanny Kemble the foreheed of 
her ancle and the pentas of her aunt: end in the minister, it found out 
the wisdom of Chathem and the eloquence ef Fes. Each cow Per 
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formance was hailed with increased rapture ; aud the gods, inspired by | 
exemple, mingled equally huzzas end hiccups in both cases. ut this} 
only lasted through the first season. When the houses closed, and the | 
actress and the minister came to be tried in the recess by the test of pro- | 
vincial judgment, the laudatory press of London hung fire. Doubts of | 
the power of their favourites were at first insinuated in an awkward dis- | 
covery, that the first impressions of the political and theatrical critics | 
were violent exaggerations of truth— as if these gentlemen, in a flushed 
state of animalspirits, had taken the original gauge through a telescope. | 
When the press reels in this way, it is worse than the mob; for not anly 
does it utter injurious statements, but it sets on the rabble of secend- 
hand thinkers to repeat and spread its falsities. It had been better both 
for Lord Grey and Miss Kemble, if less had been seid about them at the 
beginning. Too much was expected from them, for panegyric ran so 
high, that the public looked for the anion of tragic dignity with genteel 
comedy inthe most perfect combination, and were, of course, disap- 
pointed. But, to drop comparison, what fatal effects has this enthusiasm 
without knowledge produced? The populace, although they do not 
exactly ery out that Lord Grey and bis colleagues are incompetent, act 
in all respects as if they thought so.— Nov. 13. 


—>>_ 
BELGIUM. 

The King has issued the following proclamation :— 

Leopold, King of the Belgians—To all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting :— 

Considering that the population of the territories, the cessions of 
which is required by the teaty of separation between Belgium and Hol- 
land, were assuciated in the Belgian revolution, and contributed by 
their courage and sacrifices to establish the independence of (beir 
country: 

That Belgium, although it yields to the law of necessity which im- 
poses on it the abandonment of these territories, cannot forget the debt 
of gratitude which it owes towards its inhabitants, and which it ean 


repay : : 
We have therefore, with the concarrence of the Chambers, decreed, 
and do decree the following :— | 


Art. 1. The inhabitants of these places aud territories, which are to 
be separated from Belgium by the treaty imposed by the London Con- 
ference, will continue to be considered as Belgians, on condition that 
they consent to adapt the present arrangement of territory, and fix their 
residences in Belgium,—their declaration will be made from the day of} 
execution of the treaty, in the manner determined upon in Article 133 
of the Constitation. 

Art. 2. The tanctionaries of the judicial and administrative orders} 
who shali have availed themselves of the preceding disposition, stmt)! 
enjoy two thirds of their present allowance, until they shall have been | 
placed in the same title and rank in Belgium. } 

Art. 3 As soon as the financial department of Belgium shall allow %t, 4 
a fund will be formed for the purpose of indemnifying those inbabiiahls 
who mey have been seriously injured without being public fanctionagies): 


I have just received his answer, of which I bave the honour to enclose | 
two extracts. By the first, you will perceive that the elections of town 
officers in the setilement of Madawaska, of which complaint was made 
in the papers enclosed in your letter, weremade under colour of a gr- 
neral law which was not intended by either the Executive or Legisia 
live authority of that State to be executed in that settlement and that 
the whole was the work of incousiderate individuals 

By the second it extrac t,willappear that the individuals said to have 
been most prominent in setting up the authority of the State, have been 
urrested by order of the Lieutenant Governor of the province of New 
Uranswick, and were on their w ay to be imprisoned at Fredericton 


The innovation on the existing State of things, in the disputed territ 
ry, ' 


being distinctly disavowed by the Executive authority of the state 
no act of authority or exercise of jurisdiction having tollowed the elec 
ions, I would respectfully saggest the propriety of your recommenudin 

tothe Lieutenant Goveraor of New Brunswick the release of the pri 
soners who were arrested for exercising this act of authority in the ter 
ritory mutually claimed by the two nations, contrary to the gaderstand 
ing between their Governments . 

. . ° 

I have great pleasure, sir, in renewing, On this occeasion, the as 
surance of my high consideration EDW. LIVINGSTON 
Cuarces Baxxuean, Chargé d’ Affaires of his Britannu Mapesty 

Mr. Bankhead to Mr. Liviagston , 

a Washington, November 25, 1231 
The undersigned, his Majesty's Chargé d Affairs, has the honour to | 
fer the Secretary of State of the United States to the corre spondence 
Which took place in the mooth of October. upon the subject « viola 
lions Which had been committed upon the territory at pre sentin dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States, and the measures w bie! 
his Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick deeded it expe 
dient to ad ppt thereupon. ; 
The trial of these persons took place at Fredericton, and they 
were sentenced by the Supreme Court of the province to fine aud 

imprisonment. 

At the time the undersigned communicated to the Government of the 
United States the decision which the authorities of New Brunswick had 
felt it nece ssary to adopt upon this occasion, he « xsprossed the deep re 
gret of the Governor of that Provinee, that the conduct of these indi 
Viduals was suc h as to compel his Excellency to pursue a course 80 un 
congenial to his own feelings, and at variance with the harmony whic 
subsists between the Governments of Great Britain and the 
States. 

The Secretary of State upun receiving the communication, ¢ xpressed 
to the undersigned the earnest desire of the President upon a total disa 
vowel on the part of the General Government, of the proceedings of the 
persons implicated in this transaction, that his Majesty's Lieutenant Go 
vernor might consider himself authorised to exercise a prerogative in 
thelr favour, and to remit the sentence which had been pronounced 


United 


feinsi (bem 


and who shali be established in Belgium, comformably with Act. 1, whese | Nv time was lost in submitting Mr. Livingston's note to the considera 
interests may have been affected by the new arrangements teed Hon of Sir Archibald Campbell, and the undersigued has the greatest 
We command and ordain, &c. NorHomn./.44 Satisfaction in acquainting him that his Excellency fully acquiesces in 


Brussels, Noy. 7, 831. ' 
Paris, Nov. 11.—The Minister of the Marine has just sent a telegra- 
phic despatch to several sea ports to require a rigorous quarantine tog} 
a'l vessels coming from England. 
quence of the news of the cholera having broken out at Sunderland } 

In Prussia and Russia the cholera has spared all persons employed ia 
the manufacturies of tabacco or snuff, the tanyards, and medical lahe-! 
ratories. The smoke of tobacco seems to neutralize most animal mins- 
mata, and itis generally considered asa preventative against the cholera 
Accordingly the Prussian, Austrian and Russian magistrates have given 
permission to smoke in the streets. 3 

—>——_ 
DOCUMENTS LAID BEFORE CONGRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT, IN RELATION TO THE LATE AFFAIR ON THE 
NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY 
Mr. Livingston to Mr. Smith. 
Department of State, Washington, Oct. Sth 1861 

Sir: Thave the honour to transmit to your Excellency the copy of 
note just recived from the Charge d'Affaires of His Britannic Maje 
In directing me to make this communication, the President has instruct 
ed me to ask for such information on the subject as you may po 
and toaddthe expression of his earnest wish that no measures may be 
taken by the State authorities that will change the state of things, be 
fore the whole subject can be acted upon at the ensuing session of 
Congress 

Your Excellency, and the people of your State, must be fully aw 
of the embarrassment which will be created by any act tending to p 
dace irritation between the two countries, and 








, al the same tim 
inatillity of extending jurisdiction where it was not exercised bef 
and when it may be contested, or provoke a like extension on the ot 


, . GI 
side, and that too at so short a period before the meeting of Ce ngress,4 
when it cannot be doubted that such measures will be take may. 
comport with justice, the peace of the nation, and the right of th 
Siate. j 

The President direets me to say that he relies on your Excetiency’p, 
prudence e to avoid any unnecessary exertion of authority over e eon 
tested ground, and to repress, asfar as lies in your power, all such acts 





as may endanger the quiet of the bordering territory . 
I have the honour to be, &e. &e EDW. LIVINGSTON 
His Excellency Samuel D. Smith, Governor of the State Maine 
“| Same to Same 
Department of State, Washington, Oct. 21, 1831 








Sir: As soon as I had received your Excellency lette ni 1 l oy 
instant, I, by direction of the President, wrote to the Ch e d Affaire 
of his Britannic Majesty a note, of which the « lisacopy, | 
which you will observe the extreme desire of the Executive of the Uni 
ted States to conform, with scrupulous good faith, to. the ent 
made with the Ministers of Great Britain, for preserving tt 
t as it then existed on both side until a final 
made of the question. This arrangement between the t ! ‘ 
communicated to your Excellency, and it was distinctly understood 
tt no exertion of the state authority, in the part f the disputed te 
tory were actually held by the British, shou!d int re with this agree 
ment. The first extract from vour letter which I communicated in mine 

» Mr. Bankhead, gave the President reason to believe, as I exy ed 
myself, that the election meetings at Medawaska were rant 

were clearly a breach of, the arrange ‘nt with the Brit A 
nister Your Excellency’s letter howev of the 13th 
t p “much ¢ cern Tie for h " é 

m to the citizens of your State who have been a ted, in cor 
sequence of those proc edings,, and for repelling what you consider a 
aninvasion of the State, would have colle for ve ditferent 
' first riu from the uncdertta ng | seen t tu ( 

ent ty} cvededf } i p t 
ft ! the ithority exert ed rece 'y ( f 
New B wick had bee 1 tilement, whe v7 eer 
if Aas not ¢ facto in the ¢ t< t B r A he 
' Pr é ‘ i ‘ 
" " y e off rs, civi r rit ( Brits }’ 
’ ' mt. bout will take iy Q " r € 
idvised persons who have bee e ' the dist ne 
P nt d me to { » you Th e 
1 use your ant ty 1 influence t 
iw tive Bri } it ‘ if e fj ’ t ‘ 
i ( SS Wi ect« i ry 
vito ‘ consistent with the interestandd nitv< thet 
States. and 7 colarly with the State interested int Ile 
e e stror assurances trom the Rey tative of the B 
' ' that ec anovalion W e countenasanced on the 
mecialfunet naries and. on our part ita 10 we 
rot the frontier from unauthorize i ) j f 
‘ r t< a { I ave tue i i »> be, & ve 
EDW. LIVINGSTON 


His Excellency Samuet E. Smita, Governor of Maine, Portland 
Letter from Mr Livingston to Mr. Bankhead, Chargt d Affaires of his 
Britannic Mapesty 
Department of State, Was! ngton, October 17, 1°35! 
Sir Immediately after rece vig vour note of the Ist inst., | wrote t 
be Gevernor of the state of Maine fer information on ths subject of 


on ' 
These measures are taken ia cons®<| 





the desire manifested by the President of the United States. The un 
dersigned cannot better fulfil the wishes of Sir Archibald Campbel! 
which are so much in accordance with that spirit of good witli which 
between the two « 
r relations with eac¢ 


untries, and which characterises 
u other, than by transmitting to the Secretary « 


of the despatch which he yesterday 


sily sulysists 


State a copy received trom that off} 


s assured will be received by th: 


cer, and which he feel President as an 


earnest of his uninterrupted good feeling towards the Government and 
people of the United States 

The undersigned has the honour to renew to Mr. Livingston the as 
CHARLES BANKILEAD 


Lieutenant Gorernor of Nac Brunsici ti 


A ffui s of his Britann Maus " 


surance of his highest consideration 
Sir Archibald Campbell 
Charles Jankhead, Esq. Chargé a 


at Washington 


Government House, Fredericton, Nov In3] 

Sir: I bad this morning the honour to receive your letter of the 
2th ult whic with ite enclosure are i every respect » Salis 
sctory, that [ did not lose a moment in viving effect to the wishe 
rrein expressed, by exercising that prerogative so congenial ton 
feelings. whether viewed in the extension of merey, or in the gra 
fying ante ipation of such a measure being received as an earnest 
i my most anxious desire, as tar as rests with me, (consisteot witl 
my pu! lic duties,) to preserve inviolate the harmony and good 
understanding so apy ty exsisting between the two Government 

newell, Jesse Wheelock, and Daniel Sa 





Che prisoners Barnabas Hurt 
vage, are released; an: taken it upon mysell knowing that 
socha measure willbe falls sanctioned hy my Lovernment, to remit 
the fines imposed by the Supreme Court of this province, already coin 
, y Colonel Suodgrass; an act that I 
that the 
vith several others, follow up their 
by acts of much more 


uniceted to vou by Lieculenant 


st will not f luly appreciated, when it is known 


above mentioned ind 
serious aggressions, for which 
ndictinent Ilowever 


onnected therewith is now cancelled 


Rest roceedings, 


+ etood charged uuder another (untried 





every thing « 


Yon will see with what: linessand satisfaction [ have received and 
adopted your kind advicr which accept of my sincere thanks, and 
Believe metor n, Sir, & A \ 


ARCH’ D CAMPBELL, Lt. Ger 








VMmried, at Trinided y the Vicar General William Le Goll, Mr. Da 
nie! Hart. to Henrietta Maria youngest daughter of Don Pedro Ruiz, of 
Ranta Cruz 

Died. at Falmout Jamaica, on the 2oth October last, a 142 yea 
J P. Nathan, Esq., a merchant of the highest respectability a dy obity 

On Friday. the Both ult. M Wilkinson, at her residens , we 14 \ 
ey street, aged 7) 

bx nee f New York n London 60 ba 110 perecer 
_ —_ — — = 


ZR E TM, 
Oh, oath whet 


AD BLOW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY, 7, 1532 
= our last the ii n ! rived m i ery brinin our 
La files d e! N 
ble ri it l the preeedit ed { | en 
t tthe Choler ad ; ' ] earance i England u ‘ 
then suy essed our fe ‘ wem cur the charge ol ecipit 
Our opi erne the peenliar nature { ‘ 
diagno symptom i ’ ntelligenc P| ' 
Ss our " em * t ‘ ‘ i i ef u the ' ‘ 
t j c ve oceurre t i { wi , 
t j ed tata! ‘) f ’ { coeur 
1 Vv ‘ ey] ' ‘) { , 
re ‘ | tal Ly { ' ‘ 
ni cn " ‘) oe fitte » ha ‘ 
‘ “ in the Ot 
ew e ‘ ere ce j fon the 1] lit ‘ 
hesides I4 of diarrhea 2 ont i 4 cases 4 
1 ‘ i , ’ 
r rder we howeve t t 
vi tive ca ' f ‘ 
ini arer ‘ j t emis certain that 
© ts tess ' Auen | nt n whena 
i tha ‘ eda ivf it ttend if 
wr i rt ngs “ ooea j ] ngland sithout | 
ir e Cholera; our Jast papers from the capitel represent confidence 
as be restored nd th Reform Question was absorbing all atten 
t fe of the jer at Sunderiand—the “ Russel Purge’ seems 
act y c juer it 


The question of the actual presence of the Cholera in England being 
settled, the wext consideration is its cou‘agiousness. Doetors as usual 
-” alihough we have seen nothing to shake 
the opinion long since espressed by us, that the disorder Is epridemn., 
aud oot contagions ; that is to say, that it is not communicable from a 
diseased to a healthy individun! 
the agency of clothing, beddins 


dium of the atmosphere alon 


differ on this important point 


either by personal contact, or through 
or merchandize-—--but through the me- 


Neither can the atmosphere receive its 


infective quality from diseased persons clothing, bedding, or merchan 
dize, but from a subtle and deadly poison of which we know not the na 
ture or the origin. We kaow not even of its presence but by its terri- 
ble and fatal effects. This opinion is 


informed persons; the letter of Dr Ty 


; 


now entertained by the best 


wa, of Sunderland, which will 


¢ found anveng our extracts, is beautifully illustrative of what we have 


ommend it to 


o @! . 
stated, and We strongly re the attention of our readers. 
l'o the medical profession its value will be instantly perceptible. It may 


be inferred from the Doctor's letter, that the disease ad now prevailing af 


aaa , 
Sunderland, is nothing more than the ordinary autumnal Cholera of 


England—which has been husually prevalent and severe during the pre- 
sent se rson—prolonged and incressed to its fatal se erity bw the ay 


proaching epidemic from the coutinent. Every disease of the inte tinal 


organs willnow assume acholeric form uch being usually the case ia all 


epidemics. It is impossible to say when the fest port 


ion Of the cholene 
atmosphere was wafted across the ocean and mingled with the air of the 


British isles—eome have « P pose d that the cases reporte d some months 
' 


ago at Glasgéw were of the true Indian origin, but that its germs 


were then dissipated by the ever variable winds and climate of Great 


Britain This variability of ¢ climate of our island, it is supp sed will 


tend to prevent the pot.on from becoming very much concentrated or 


the disease from being of lone continuance it may be frequent, but 


transitory as has been the case at Sunderland intil the visitation shall 


finally pass away — 


VW « are 


express herself, 


by in the 
as @o old Jady in the vir inity of Passamaquoddy was wont to 


struck all of a hen, on looking at the Reform 


Question as it presents itself by the last arrival. The papers which 
have heretofore so plentifully bedaubed Parl Grey with their praise, and 


pronounced him # paragon of wisdom and patriotism, are beginning to 


He is 


discover that bis Lordship ishut avery «0 so sort of a person 


called on instantly to inform the worthy editors whether he inten 

to create filly new peers Hot, forio default of whieh he is no more 
worthy to be called the -inar We have made a variety extracts 
itl trom the liberal side, and trom these we should be led to « Ippose a 
change of Ministry was at han indeed it is dificult to imagine how 


any government CAn goon when it receives euch sort of support from 


its friends The insolent dictation to the Kir Ministers here assumed 
by aset of newspaper ¢ hit as palpable as it is unusual and morti 
fying But to the extracts themselves we refer our readers 

The demand for a creation of peers, or a ple lwe to do ao. is the bu 
then of most of the articles referredto. Now, whether thie ls doue from 
an apprehension that the re ition of Ministe mlaiing, or whether 
ithea cot erted plan with some of the more violent spiriteot the cal 


net tolovercome the scruples of the King or Lord Grey, we 


H know not: 


bot certainly the tone and lancuage in ordinary times would indicate that 
‘ ! J i ‘ 
the cabinet was about to pieces Parliament meete on the th 
of December, when the nature of hie M njeaty speech wil clear up all 
yt 
The people of Bristol have called for a special commission to try the 
riote as well ho investigation into the conduct of the magistrates 
The government beve been tardy in granting either request which has 


also given umbrage to the press. The imposition of quarantine regula 


‘ ! 


tions on e coal vessels " 


from Sunderland, while the communiecatior 


bv iand was Jelt open, is another cause ol ce Mylene 








Since writing the article on the last page, we have seen a decree from 
Bogota, inviting Gen. Santander, and all those who were banished from 
the Republ for political offences to return, among othere the generous 

rreigner who were attached to the same cause This is well, and of 
course to be expected, since the General party now dominant in 
Colombia. The decree is signe d hy florentine Goncales. the eame per 

n mentioned often in the trial 

If we acquit Gen Rantaader of participation in the plot, the whole 
juestion lies in # out-shell. Was he privy to what was going on if so 
no man can pustely m for keeping it « mcealed That he was privy to 
a ce { | aeninet the lile of the Liberator, and did not divulge if 
we think « t be doubted irom what we have read of the trial. If 
however ' ear ol the trial isimaccurate, the matter can be easily re 
one d.a e the amende honorable to the General, the mo 
ment we ‘ ced of our « ' 

If. when G Santander returns to Colombia, he will eserciee his in 
“a rom banishment that distinguished individual, Gen 
M tj ‘ venerous foreigne wil accompanied him, who 
vere ¢ ‘ i the republic without tral: by the friends of Gen. Santan 
ler. wi ¢ the present people in power at Bogota-—le will de an 
set t} ise Ile hae tasted the bitter enn of expatriation 
. ¢ tu teach Colombia to forgive the faul ‘ these 
untort le pe {| they bave re y committed those tauitse which are 
laid » the c — 

We j wriion ¢ the ficial correspondence which took 

ce in e ol the late distu neces on the N. EB. frontier It 

ratil erve the forbearance ood wil and iaw dealing 
tte . th the Britieh and American functionanes on that 

¢ n 

| i jum has accepted nditions laid down by the 
‘ I! nd hold ! 

Ww etter om respects house in Triv |, dated 
te 15th N ‘ ives a dey at mteof the state of ene 

P P P juer if the f hur ‘ { ero from constant 

4 t ‘ T entity t been renltived The 
edtoremit in cat money ot which £5.000 
° , nt te G 
— oe —— — 

rer ; miles ¢ sar of Haversiraw 

f j XN y > 1 WO acres 
por 0 . res 
earn r ’ -” 
’ , * t } ‘ “” 
nt i v a newer f ng «tr f water 
' 1 » ring pury r re on 
P " ’ r nia v ‘ rpare, 
ircha » @ _ oF , ‘we 
‘ ay ube w ‘2 a f ve pees, 
x I varchaser ¢ ‘ the above property 
en s, & a fair ¢ The moat ae 
a 

mr ermeof payment be given, and all information on app ication te 
er ‘ eroisos at Haverstraw N. B. An indisputable utle wi 

Joun Tevet 

vo y 
nein [Oct, bt 
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CULUMBIA.—THE MEMORY OF BOLIVAR. tines v De said re rn ene wits oom a. Eanes his way towards the bridge of Toledo, (oh, mischief thou 
LW : ; . Fourth, That mandan jo res the | art quick to enter into the thou desperat ‘ resol ‘ 
The civil discords in Colombia have unhappily, =s they generally @F@ | same, and moreover, that he had communicated to him the to assas- bimeself int tome! ved to plunge 
, plan ® the Manzanares. He had actual! gained para 
in all couotries, beew marked with ingratitude to some of her most vir-| sinate the Liberator in the town of Soscha, on Sunday, the 14th Sept. ; | the bridge in furtherance of his design, when the moo: wee 
_ a General aman eens the — — of that design, to| therto enshrouded herself in a mantle of dark sieuln-tns ~ ae the hn 
Saft reorce ofthe grec evento the ima, deood hn repr | See Sear Gott ene Gags des aen tars fede |e wick eoced Bou heats eae eee Poe 
ee 2 tn thank: jo. ifth, Tha om : 8, that he had spo- | cle which recalled Don Antonio's bewildered imagination to - 
tations of some of those citizens, by stating what we ha ken with the said General about the conspiracy, and that in reply he | of the leap he was about to make. {It is astonishi ha ~~ rg 
dence for believing were their true merits. Bolivar, the conqueror of | said to bim, that it was inopportune; indicating to him the system of |one away from the very unpleasant task of donuitiin + oo — 
the Spanish armies, the Liberator of his country, and the founder of the forming in the various departments, Juntas, with the name of * Repudili- | makes us discover, al! at once, something agreeable in the set rm 
“4 + . ar cad the ingratitede of his | can, depending on the central one, which oughtto be established in bad just previeusly been declared to be desolate d fi : — 
epubiic, Was amongs bose Who esp@ ence "6 co | this city, to direct the —— of the others, which would attain the | was in this instance with Don Antonio; am ‘ee = > meee Anta 
country men—an ingratitade which led men to attempt hts valuable life, | object of gaining proselytes, and the influence of some generais who | caused him to waver; but there wes like hans ~ weap ore 
and wiich ultimately, although he escaped the arm of the assassin, broke | were in favour ot the actual regime, aod of the person of His Eacel en- lownessof the water beneath was thereby eset Setaahens bi i 
his heart. ‘The hero died after invoking blessings on his country, for | 7Y the Liberator, President, to the end —_ wee manaes, the more the jest, “ that the arches of the ‘Toledo should be sold ron bt 
aie es ment should be general or simultaneous. Suzth, i het all the conspira-| forthe river.’ No gentleman should attempt to d F neal tage 
which his love was unquenchable, pronouncing the words, “ My) tors who have been discovered and judged, egree in their respective tes- | shallow river, especially at ebb tide; besides As @ rows Uimecif ine 
encmics hace trampled wpon my heart’ Bol.ver having Leen quietly laid | timony, that the plan miscarried on the night of the 25th, but that they | of nature, and for him “the noon the stars ‘or “ahean oh meee 
| had not fixed a day for giving the blow, a circumstance which justi-| was not made invain. “Oh! thou eternal « meen ef nigh ry beautiful, 
: nea . . | hes what Florentine Gonzales and Commandant Carujo declare, with re- | he, “ thou shinest forth at thi . . ; ay pack exclaimed 
farther persecution would cease, and were ¢ ontent to allow Culombia : 3 i i } i Te enna ts tall a0 theve te-eudeetion | 
; spect to General Santander—that he opposed himseif to the undertaking, | ture after all, which bids us live when even hope | fled a, 
to work out her own destiny without mole tation or interference, as far) jeause it was not yet time, and because he desired that it should not) Thou showest in the tranquil stream which Sani ve nd > ae 
take place while he was in the country. Axb consiprnine, First, That al-| course, and image of that peace which the ruffled ener: cate oy 
though General Sentander, in the beginning of the cause bas denied that | and makest us feel that strife and contention are our pa lg hed 
the : : the apr ys ' he knew that any conspiracy against the present regime and the per-| thine. But what isto be done?” continued he, “shall I tt on, end not 
was, then, a matter of sincere regret, on the arrival of General coy of His Excellency the Liberator, was in contemplation, he after-| at the feet of some rich dowager and bart | "y aie en 
Santander in this country, to see the old subject reviy ed, and Bo-| wards confessed, in force of the declarations of Colonel Ramon Guerra, | for asplendour I can never enjoy? No sr to, Hon ther aan ees 
of Commandant Carujo, and Florentine Conzales, that he did know | tery, the prize of any passing anime ae eee to by lot. 
| of it, and that he opposed himself to its being carried into effect, and to | had the idea of a lottery entered the head of a Aateale Geotean 
@ ’ € ac 








tuous citizens. We heave on several occasions found it onr duty, as 


; the sha. 


in the grave amidst the lamentations of the w orld, we bad hoped that 


as we as journalists were concerned, satistying ourselves with barely re 


cording te events of that country as they unfolded themselves. It 


livar, whose mortal remains were mingling with the dust, aggin be- 
















































come the subject of calumny, and as we have always believed, mis » sagicee' : ‘ br a 
caiieeaieatl the assassination of the person of the Liberator, while he should Le in | tually matured the plan of disposing of himself by that very mean -_ 
representation. Colombia, but that he agreed that the conspiracy should be effected af-| afew days, all Madrid rang with the news of ascheme that the b 4. 
Gen. Sautander, who was banished for bis participation in, and know- | ter bis departure, and that then he would be ready to employ his ser-| and gallant Don Antonio thus intended to marry rer = B page 
vel ‘ 1: ‘tise ‘olombis ; hes) os » But w a 
ledge of, the plot for murdering Lolivar in les, is undoubtedly charge- prener Benne Phat as ac eae -«) Colombia, ae as a Ge-| better read the advertisement itself :-- To the fair sex! verted ae = 
Pa Pike > ral of the Republic, not only bas he not complied with hi j j } 1 : : . A ~~ Y tora) 
able with tis revival of the melancholy subject, by publishing and cir- ne nf the K - slic, not y f \ his fist duty in | husband! Don Antonio de Ribera will dispose of himself in marria OF! 
nd ;' ) a 5 not having hindered the conspiity and the premeditated assassination } by lottery, in a thousand shares, at one doubloon per share. Th - 
culating the proceedings of his trial. Of this trial we have procured a | of the Supreme Chief of the Nation, but that he has committed the crime | as well asthe husband, to be the property of the winner ‘All con = 
copy, aod caused a large portion thereof to be translated, the re | of High Treason, in not havin denounced the rerolutwn, which was in| plexi (nrovi 4 . wwe com 
f I , the result of | ug de dq thi . | plexions (provided they are European) and all ages, from fifteen to fift 
which we shall now endeavour to lay before our readers. Py me ——_ poem en = payee ay rr ae > Lary Dae grok eae pte ' — 
: ‘ leha. Third, That the said General not only bas himself shewn that be low ‘ ae : : 
Orn two points it bus been alte ted to cast blame on Gene 1 Boliv , , ‘ 1‘ # y , wn t Now, husbands are as scarce in Madrid as in some other reat citi 
i empted to cast blame on Genera sliver) cnew of tl lut but that be assumed the charact ad | & ities 
: ” : | ne wo ve revolution, but that he a med the acter of Counse!- | but a husband and a fortune too, and that for asingle doubloon, w : LI 
respecting this trial. First, that the trial was conducted by a system of | lor and abettor in it, without its being of any value to him that the | resistible attractions for many ladies of a certain age of which it ere 
interrogation, which would not be allowed in any of our courts, and | Comsy racy of the 25th was not in his mind, because he himself confesses | dificult to findin Madrid a thousand or emit Indeed the ticke 
hich w ‘i that he approved a revolution, and moreover that be had contrived the | were most eagerly s ht. and . aN, " tekey 
which would be repudiated by any honest jury And secondly, that the | ba » J 7 : . j 4 y sought, and the lists were closed ina very few cay 
' : oe ; | means for its restoration through the establishment of the “ Republican) Many a doncella shed a tear at being obliged to put her money i » 
accused was unjustly condemned on the evidence given. We shall! Juntas,” a cireumstance which qualifies him as an accomplice in the | purse, instead of purchasing «ticket. But there od ae os . be 
speak on each of these points. | conspiracy of the 25th; for it is of little consequence for his defence, thet | terer tears than these, and who heard of Don Antonio's ittenien with 7 
. » . — rT te . rized Sane , . : , - 1 Uta 
The trial, as far as our judgment goes, seems to have been conducted Nees pa — h he na ng = sg rized rhe {, may ae grief which those who despair and still doat, have already felt. But % 
P : ’ en outon at or any other day, because the only de - 4 , iciz » ere » : . “ 
with fairness, and in strict accordance with the forms of law, inthe | WCEER OF , rany 7% . y uction to be | drops Lyricia shed were useless; he who had sworn beaven and ear 
F eer ; ; ’ 1¢ | made is, that the plan was destroyed by the imprisonment of Capt. Bene- | contained nothing to rival her in his affections, now proclaimed its fal 
Spanish Americas; and io this particular case no deviation was made | dict Treana, which circumstance prevented its effectual completion after | hood by setling himself up the sport of every female cuahester a: 
oo . * . ‘ . in . . 7 ‘ } Re +9 3 . y ry 
from established usage. Great stress has been laid on the fact that Gen en sey should — a = wot nag ¢ <roe 7 as ” could perhaps, finda husband by no other means than those by whig 
Santander's own declarations were taken and served as evidence to | desirec rom these grounds anc ne hers v co resa tec from the | Antonio sought to mend his fortune. By turns she blamed her credulos 
he ' , ps documents, it is concluded that the General of Division F. de Paula} confiding heart, or flattered herself that he loved | i : 
criminatehim; this alermsan English or an American ear; but wh . “Nir on : Qe . : aa ; ' g heart, att Prse vat he loved her still, and saw, 
” Ar i ; but when | Santander, has infringed the 26th article of the 8th Treaty Tithe W. | this rash act but an excess of despair. She swore to forget—and stil] 
we state that this is the course of law in all criminal cases in all Spa- of the Regulations of the army, which affixes the penalty of tke gal-| membered; she gave up all hope, and in the mean dns sent ean ‘ 
nish tribunals, our surprise thongh not our regret ceases. We may lows to those who attempt a conspiracy, and to tuem who knowing itshall | Duenna to consult on her case. The day for deciding the fate of Da 
: ‘ ° re it; tl infringe , icles of tl sree of ; sy y : | 
regret that such a state of things esists in any country, but there was| not donoenes it; that he has infring d the 4th articles of the de« ee oF) Antonio arrived. The lottery was drawn and 999 ladies were put 
nor d 1if G Santand ’ . . S| the 24th March, 1826, which prohibits clandestine meetings, and with | hed dreadfully ill of the head-ache. The fortunate number was 50! 7 
» remedy, and if Gen, Santander were to retutato Colombia to mor-| greater efficacy the decree of 20th February of the present year against | find out the holder was the next affair of Don Antonio; but with wh 
. . . * ad . ee . af % . ‘" + “ - - rie 
row, any conspirator against his life or that of any other citizen, weuld be | Comspirators. In virtue whereof it is declared, that General Santander, | disinay did he learn that a toothless old hag had Soeee off the prie : 
: = 4 ; . . > _ y . ~} ) 7 etic or : * ewe 2, 
tried in the samme manner. ‘This disposes of the first point. is comprehended in the see or paragraph (Inciso) of ong artic le of | “ But, sir, don’t be in a rage,” said the administrator of the lottery 
is le sree > j ondemned in the nameo epublic : , av ’ : . ‘ 
As (ar os we can gether, Gen. Santander does not seem to deny the this last decree , and he is condemn » the na r the Rey 1 | think you may annul the bargain, for the lucky jade must be as oldy 
knowled h deny the | and by authority of said deeree to the pain of death and confiscation | my grandmother at least.” Don Antonio began again to think of ¢ 
cnowledye e existenc : ‘ » PR thecotne , the , State , »prading hi iss *l. rt . , ue 
ye ott sistence of the conspiracy to murder the Liberator, but | of property to the use of the “ee er de ss him from his rank, | river, and repented having deferred the hour of making his exit from tu 
merely hie participation in the plot. We regret to find the defence of | Comtormable to the ordinance. a Pe ae Cle e for the ap-| world. Iie, however, made up his mind to view the whole of his misty 
Santander resting upon such a distinction. If he knew of the existence | probation or reform unto His Excellency the Liberator President. | tunes in the face before he took this last resolve, and bent his steps» 
of the hellish intention, was he not bound by every law, human and di The sentence does appear to have been founded upon, and w arranted | w ards the house of the lady whom he had engaed to make happy. 
» ' r se by the evidence adduced on the trial, so fur as it is brought before us in She was seated before a cheval glass, in a handsomely furnish 
vine, to disclose it to that government of which be had so long formed! ” ; = apartment. Don Antonio caught the first glimpse of her fe ‘ in 
| oi rs ts : ‘ the book as now published ; but we note with some surprize thatthe t@s-) . pet > rst glimpse of her features in x 
a part te had served as Vice President ef the Republic and always |... . > pas 1, @ : Spi , ! | mirror. She wasa thing of paint and feathers, The deep wrinkle: 
adininistered the governmentinthe absence of Bolivar. He was at that | timonies of Rudicendo Silva, Ignacio Lopez, Briceno, and Mendoza | her age worn cheeks were visibly reflected in the glass, even benev) 
time preparing to set out as Minister to the United States, to which situa- | which went, we believe, to establish more clearly than any other, Ge- the black lace mantilla w ith w hich she had veiled ber face. “Oh! tw 
: ; , ‘ ; | neral Santander’s knowledge of the plot—have been suppressed. The | I should have come to this!” exclaimed Don Antonio, with a deep se 
tion the Liberator had appointed him—and it appears by his ow Imi mr hich c ! \ 
: } ) wn admis-| |i) as published in the pamphlet before us, has confessedly been pre- | which caused the lady to turn her head towards the door, and salute # 
sions, that Gonzales, his Secretary of Legation, was one of the conspira- | - . o is friend 9 whet bh: , ‘ = ps | future husband—“ Welcome ! cavallero mot,” said she, ‘I have beens: 
. re rthe Ge . s # iy has this evidenc ot been | pecti 5 T ; : 
tors—that he, Gonzales, duly apprised Gen Santander of the proceedings j pared by the Generals frienc and why has this evidence ne beep | pecting you these two hours. The money bas already arrived, and 
’ a : » menaadinas 9 Saat i omits 2 ” “ ”* . : : 
and named the day, place, and hour in which he with others were to mur- canes ss We ine — f pracenmnngs mayen i‘ he Te we only Madam, : said Antonio, permit mee 
ie ‘ zs | Qur views of the trial may perhaps be disputed—if so we shall cause to explain. f fearthere has been some mistake in this affair.—You 
der the supreme chief of the nation, their common benefactor and saviour | rs 8 : , tainly have overlooked the conditions of this contract, which were 
Ctl trv! Yet did he de oe: a ‘ the whole to be translated and published in a pamyhlet farm, in order sant to includ “ee . -~_ ty fi 
ef their country et did he denounce these miscreants to Bolivar or the that ti bi ful ti co it , This pl meant to include octogenarians. The lady s features now assumeda 
: i ) lic , , s , : are “e eT ; ; . , ’ ; 
Government? No; he contented himself with prevailing on them to fore 1a 1e . aT raps uly e imate : s pe ] lis plan will, we trust, appe “— of sc - = h in fact any lady s might well do, at be 
; : 7 4 Vv » tas ve g » subje y taken for an age beyc . > OS Et 1? emt . 
go their bloody purpose, until, as some of the witnesses say, he had left save us the - of reverting to the subject, which we should not aad e re icl ry Mex esi the true one . Sir, said she, ina broba 
are ae sab eagete stern } have engaged in now, had not the memory of Bolivar, who is in his | ¥' lich at all events argued the want of sufficient lungs to selé 
the country e subjoln the following extract, which we take almost grave, been unnecessarily attacked, and whose memory the honour of j much, * I have twenty witnesses to swear that Lam not yet fifty, au! 
promiscuously from the book, asasample of the General's special plead- ‘ers gE ng > : : ee oe ps ; wi | not be cheated out of my lawful busband by any of your capris 
in ‘ Slieen tb questenes all ext neteeeal | rat é‘ this journal is, in some degree, bound to defend. We cenfess we | ‘If but fifty, you must have led a very dissipated life,” muttered Antew 
ing: we confes , u otions of law, justice, anc ‘> ; j . . ‘ , . # er Ree 7 a ; 
rality. Whoafter reading such an avowal, now, at this let ‘ _—_ would infinitely rather see Gen. Santander, a chief agains( whortave can to bimeelf; but, madam,” said he, raising bis voice, “ never will l= 
ih narenpn 8 ' ' toubtt} ; eben period de- of course, have nothing personal, returning to Colombia, restored to} sent to be your bridegroom : know that I love another to distraction,« 
7 , >t) “cree P ono i - . . _ Tu s ] foree > ~ ‘ye ‘ 
liberately made by the ac er ed, can dou , that t e was prirytoif be did not power, and healing the divisions of his country, then engaged here is no power — shall force me to wed you. Take the gold, wha 
articipate ia the conspiracy? and being privy, who y sii as Big: : y a presume is all you want to make you happy, but if you attempt toe 
P ’ ' . & privy, vill say that he reviving feuds, which, for the sake of patriotism, if nothing morgy should | force your bond, that IL wi yes j : 
was justified in keeping so dark a deed concealed? ii ’ 5 me ¥ am Magen retin Dacia dg tage st . willend my life, and at all events del 
be forgotten | your preposterous intentions. 
" . “a . , ; The few tee remai yj > ,? . , . 
he first ground is, ‘that I had denied in my investigating declaration, The sentence of death, it will be recollected, was commuted by Roli I he few teeth remaining in the old lady s head began to chatts 
and in my confession, that that conspiracy teas formed I have said in my | whe te benlcheeet feoun the Manele | eiewtas hee s ri ‘ she listened to the ravings of Don Antonio, but she cbdurately insi 
declaration, that Mr. Florentine Gonzales had with me a conversation, } ; ze ae . oa es Anais oy = pa a ph =i ' on the fulfilment of her bargain, the terms of which were very cle 
andl have indix ated the motives whieh I lad to fear a revolution. 1 | hiswealth. This merciful interposition was acknowledged in glowing | ‘ The holder of this ticket is entitled to claim Don Antonio de Ri 
made similar indi ations in my eonfession of 22d and 30th of September, | terms by General Santander in one of his addresses to the Liberator. | fora husband, and one thousand ounces of gold as a marriage por 
that is to say V7 days after my arrest, and after being deprived of | —a— } to be settted on herself.” “ Hag!’ cried Don Antonio, ‘let me 
communication. Asa wituess, | could not speak of the 25th September, LOVE'S LOTTERY j the vile name inscribed on that ticket which thou art so eagert 
because | knew nothing of it; for none of the conspirators have testified) “Ttell you, Don Antonio, my daughter you shall not marry! After change for mine; fT will not be tricked thus.” ‘My name,” said 
that I knew it was to be carried into effect on that night; but on the con-! having squandered. at the ¢ amin z 1 able, the fin t estat 8 ib all Spain old lady, “ is Lyricia Gonsalez.” =“ Oh !” exclaimed Don Antoi 
- A , Oe ng sque > 4 i = table, > finest estatesin all Spe . “a” <t . . ; . 
trary, all have agreed that there was not yet a day fixed fer the revolu-| you still persistin asking me to bestow her on a beggar; why, if you were | what an unhappy coincidence; that name reminds me of the pas' 
tion. tis not therefore so certain, as the sentence affirms, that I have inarried to day. vou would stake all you are wnavia on s me favourite | a tide of recoilections rush into my mind.—Oh, thou infernal queer 
denied the knowledge. that a conspiracy had deen in contemplation | card to-morrow; andon the following day I y i td 206 ¥ u thee do I owe all of these misfortunes.” “What.] really had ar 
é ; é ol ( ga suppose i e VU »99 ‘a ; =e J 
against the actual political regiine turn contrabrandista, or perhaps something ‘worse. No, no! consent te the - exclaimed a voice, and the lovely Lyricia came from her 
But even though 1 had denied it—Does this denial qualify meas a) abandon for ever the caming table, settle the remaind f your fortur cealment behind an Indian screen. ‘ Then is the fortunate cha 
a . . 5 F o the caming table, settle the remaincer of your ior e _ , . 
conspirator When the Heavenly Saviour of the world was asked by | on Donna Lyricia, and on these conditions she is yours: that's my ulti- | hich gave you tome of nouse. Thus! thus! I tear the fatal pay 
the tribunal, who and how many were his disciples, and what the doc- matum !" ‘Very fine advice.” said Don Antoni » to himselfas the door rahe like the wond | live in, a waste and useless blank to me.” 
trine he taught in the sy nagopn sand to the people wes, he did notanwer! was closed in his face for the twentieth time; “buat you, old boy, know | Lyric ia! Star of my life! whose destiny shall ever fix or unfix o 
to the first, but limited himself fo the second question. J? ts one thing to | not the pleasure of play; if you did, instead of goin > now to doze aw i but hold a moment! explain one circumstance, and all shall be cle 
tellal ie eoncealing the Truth, and mnother to conceal the Truth without telling | tie night in useless slum! evs. vou would turn out Bi wry your teak ac? up to your satisfaction ; who is the real owner of that ticket ?’ 
aLic Saint Thomas and Saint Augustin, unimpeachable authorities | just now meanto do. However, the old fellow said’ one truth that self; despoiled of hope, but that faint chance left, my grand eunt,w 
an this particular sustain, that, “ Quando oportet, et Secundum oportet,”’ | curse d queen of clubs that [have pursued so long will be my ruin! Let eacaeggll Het know, is the same as ae purchased a share in the 
is where truth may legally be suppressed, although a lie should never! me see, how much have I already } tin pe ting to play upon that ' tery, which turns out to be a prize. Felicitating myself that this 
; 1 lt i e os ersis gtoni mtone ~ ® 7 ‘ Ps ° 
be substituted for it I say and allege this to shew, that not even,) card! There's all my sugar plantation in the Havana; there’s—but a | tunate resuit would have completed our happiness, I came hither 
morally speaking have I committed a crime, when I limited my-| truce toreflection! the me ont enamels tel to retsleve aie fortune. on , learn that a queen is my rival.” ‘ That rival, love, is inanimate 
self to mere indications of the motives I had, for expecting in Bogota a} then I'll marry Lyriciawbom I love t ty strmnting. and eevee tem t that jealousy of her shall never disturb your peace ; it was the queen of ¢ 
conspiracy jilt, Dame Fortune, more! Oh, Lyricia! words are too weak for the al whose favour I have sworn never to court more. Thou art the % CRO) 
We now give a translation of the sentence,in which the allegations as| fection I bear you.” Thus teeetinien Den Aatecio teal te steps to- queen that sl all henceforth reiga in my beart—aone other s/ iA : 
well as the evidence supporting, them are recapitalated:— wards the gaming house, deterinined to risk all he was worth on the queen ye hy : : +6 ) In,! 1 
dele P of clubs, which he imagined, from having so often disappointed hishopes, | | on Antonio now found means to pacify the old acy, and Cony 
SENTENCI could not disappoint him more. The queen of clut io ‘ like rerthat she was the finest looking woman of herage in the whole Wha 
Bogota, 7th November, 1828.—Having before us the criminal process | many other « aan whe uel eneitt propitiated call oles did cel © | verse Thus the Inst cloud was dispelled, which threatened the sat sn 
formed against General Francisco de Paula Santander, for the conspi-| appear, she was, a too often the case, preced d wd aon ark wr tion of the benpy trie. 
racy of the 25th of September past, and it appearing, First, That the! knave was the cause of Don Antonio's lesing his lest doll 7 * i h ‘ar hie 20K i koeeee on ts ech oineiahaten ‘a " Phestoctt Phe s 
. P “ } $ ‘ ! il a dollar no w . -_ Th " ‘ " 7 
said General, both in his own investigating declaration, and in his con-| he darted with fury from the room up etting tabi ; % , on » W Hie oe Ri: Road. outh Ce lina, at the Sperenhel ates 
“ 1 ‘ " : , ? ‘ . om, ° ng tables, chairs, and every ambureh Rail Read, South Carolima, at > up he rout 
yao ; has denied, that}he had any knowledge that that conspiracy had | thing that came in his way “My love! my money for ev one! I’m | passes thr Ya high - ihe sIthy ‘ vents senda rn eT NE Aye 
ormed. or any oth ; > tual nolitie ~oime ft . . a = “ zs wf gon — oa re = : = ¢ 
ao “ : ~ “ or aguas the rctua - litical re me and the per- ruined by that infernal queen The queen has undone me quite—false, T'o able bedied and steady workmen, the subscribers pledge themselves 
s | e Liberat v, President. ccond, Mhat in the “* perfidious.’ Fortunately, it being night, th serenas, as usual. were fast | COMSt@™" employment, and as good wages as any given in the Northern or 8 That 
of the Commandant R. Silva, Lieutenant Ignacio Lopez, Captains C. | asleep, or what Don Antonio, did in his frenzy utter, n Ay Rd e} -. | states. The climate is salubrious, and sufficiently temperate to admit of jat 
i ; ; ’ ‘ ‘ . ss , alia might P “ne 7] : : - ) 
Briceno and R. Mendoza, it is clear, "hat these individuals who be | liberty, perbap life f, Racal : , its all the winter season. . 
ened ae Lae . , berty, perhaps his life, for Godoy was at this time very jealous, and Persons wishing t _— Sead - ol henteh on — Crok 
onge: to different se ctions of those. into which the conspirators ! id Chariott s just as sensitive as a virtanue en > f af be ct ae } Ny o engage, can fin cheap anda qui passages quer 4 
divided themselves, to the end that they might establish the plan, and / | , Lents. 3 called } ts woman; therefore uot likely to | toCharleston, about sixty miles from which the contract ef the subser 
make proselytes } +. gee, uy hese e plan, and | be pleased with being called by opprobrious names. Don Antonioraved | terminates WM. andJNO. GRA! N 
Genert Ae tomer each ro of them bad - intimate “patie that | end actually tore his hair, those fine, black clustering ringlets. By the ‘On. 12.21 Nol « 
“ Santencer was the prime agent who managed the grand sec: | bye, | asthe lenmest. ave. » senet wy ar ° can Wareit tant Sea a GRtaRiaatnden EE ASO aon SR ae 
eee. ead directed the naa, ih alk Seetined to diveot off ve, he was the handsomest, »ye, and the most accomplished cavalier in YHOICE ENGLISH PASTRY & CONFECTIONARY, at No, 322 Bed He is 
| . and who was destined to direct affairs, in | all Madrid, though certainly not the most prudent: he had gained ho way opposite the City Hospite Mrs. Mathews respectfully informs oul 
case the Revolution had a successful issue; for they had been so assured ' he fi 3 f : a tg Bago yk pet apni: ace le whey, wb atte sere fea bolar 
. : A. ’ we) } t ield, as we avours in the salon; in fact. there was no riends and the pub hat she contimues to have daily a vanety of oysters, c® i 
ios Wiessatinn Gennes. Co ae : ort hs a rec | nours in the Id. as well as favours in t! t. there was not | fi is an th public that t t to | daily ty foyst ha highest 
5 ? i ommandant Peter Carujo, and Colonel Ra- | a lady inal) Madrid whe would not have been proud of him f cortejo, | and other Patties ; English mince pies, rich cakes, and other articles of ghe 
mon Guerra, who were the Chiefs } ial Th +f che Him Tor @ corte7e, | snfections f , . F »s and de to Which a) 
> - : lets of the partial sections ird, That | if not fora husband But now he was bent on disan: j ll their and coniectionary of & superior quality. amily pies a cakes made 
Colonel Guerra, in his last declaration affirms, that be spoke to Ge-| hopes, he determined to quench his wo “ a | appointing alt and delivered at any hour. London medicated Lozenges adapted for the “}) 
meral Santander about the conspiracy d th h id G , ’ i es an ie altogether in the coughs, colda, acidity of the stomach, &c. Excellent English mustard, 6D¢ Pray 
I y. and that the said General opposed | river. y 
nuine London Fish sauce and ketchup. [Dec. the last 
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